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THE BAD APPLE IN EUROPE’S BASKET 


MEMORY OF FORTY 
CENTURIES AGO 

SCHOOLGIRLS OF OLD 
BABYLON 

Discovery of a Woman’s Town 
A NOTE TO .THE POSTMAN 

A woman’s town of ancient Babylon 
has lately been revealed by the spades 
of the excavators, and it has some 
remarkable features. 

The scene of this romantic discovery, 
described by Professor A. H. Sayce, is 
in Asia Minor, three miles from 
Kaisariyeh, now a Turkish town of 70,000 
people, in Angora. There Babylonia 
had a colony which was practically a 
republic, governed by men and women 
on equal terms. Burns wqs the name of 
the ruling city, and there women traded 
and went about their business like men. 
So, having equality of.civil power, they 
created equality of intellectual power, 
and set up a college or university for 
women in a suburb of Burns, which 
was called -the Women's Town. 

• . Clay Books 

The university was devoted to litera¬ 
ture aud law. Their books and " papers " 
consisted entirely of clay, inscribed with 
letters and characters written in what 
is called the cuneiform, or arrow-head 
shaped, characters. Hundreds of these 
tablets have now come to light. 

Although dried clay and an engraving 
tool -were their only writing materials, 
these Babylonian girls and women had 
a culture of high degree. 

Think of a penny post of 4000 years 
ago. There were good roads for it; and 
the clay tablets tell us that the post¬ 
men regularly did their journeys, 
carrying letters of dried clay with 
stamps in the form of discs. They paid 
by cheque as W’e do, but cheques of clay 
and not of paper, for one of the tablets 
survives, which bids the messenger 
collect money in return for the docu¬ 
ment lie carried. And one missive has a 
message to the postman himself, for 
it is from some merry correspondent 
who expressed the hope that the post¬ 
man would have a bright moon and 
clear sky to light him on his way ! 

Overwhelmed by Barbarians 

All this high civilisation and culture 
existed more than forty centuries ago ! 
Why- did such a centre of learning 
vanish ? -The theory is that, during the 
decline of the Babylonian Empire, the 
colony was. suddenly attacked and over¬ 
whelmed by barbarian tribes, and never 
again inhabited. There is . conclusive 
evidence that the colony perished 
about 2400. b.c. Burns and its.learning 
vanished, suddenly, and it has ‘ taken 
the world 4000 -years to discover that 
such a place and people ever existed. 

It is sad to reflect on the probable 
fate of those old-time girl graduates 
with their law and literature at the 
University of the Women’s Town, of 
which the . sun-baked tablets preserve 
this scant and pathetic memory. 


The TrouMers of;. the World 



Lenin, the sinister figure behind the seething misery of the Russian Empire 



Trotsky, the amazing journalist whose mastery of the military forces of the Bolsheviks 
. has enabled them to defy ail civilised Europe 


These two striking portraits, which have not before been published in this 
country, and appear only in the Children’s Newspaper, show these men 
as they wish to be shown to the Russian people, for the pictures are scattered 
broadcast in Russia with their permission. They show vividly the cynical 
faces of these amazing men who have all Russia’s millions in their keeping. 


BELL THAT BAD 
NEWS RINGS 
Cry That Will Wake 
the Wireless Man 
MARCONI’S NEW DEVICE 

By Our Marconi House Correspondent 

... Some time ago a law was passed 
requiring all vessels of 1 Coo tons and 
upwards to carry wireless apparatus. 

Now 1600 tons means a small ship, 
and it was recognised at ones that ac¬ 
commodation for two wireless operators— 
for a night and day service—would be 
very difficult. in many instances, and 
that the telegraphic, traffic likely to be 
carried on by these smaller ships would 
be so unimportant as to render the 
carrying of two operators very costly. ■ 

Yet the ‘probability of a distress call 
being sent out by a ship during the night 
makes it imperative that the wireless 
apparatus shall be in use throughout the 
24 hours of each day. . 

The. problem then arose of combining 
a permanent watch on the ether with a 
wireless staff of one man—a problem 
Which the Marconi Company has swiftly ■ 
and brilliantly solved. 

Machine as Watch-dog 

They have produced a wonderful 
piece of mechanism, which, like a well- 
trained dog, answers to only one par¬ 
ticular, call. In this case the call is .the 
famous distress signal-S.O-.S. An ex-'" 
planatioh of the apparatus would be 
difficult here, but the little device is 
adjusted by the operator before ha 
retires for the night, and is quite un¬ 
affected by the ordinary commercial 
signals which .flash- across the ship’s 
receiving aerial wires. 

Should a distress call from a ship 
within range reach the aerial, however, 
the new apparatus l-csponds at once, and 
sets a bell ringing, and the bell continues 
to. ring until it wakes the operator, or is 
beard by the'seamen on duty. 

Thus science has once more come to 
the aid of seamen, and produced another 
valuable aid to the safety of life at sea. 

THE NEW SNOBS 

By Our Country Qirl 

A group 'of girls were saying the 
other day that the war had killed . 
snobbishness. It was old-fashioned 
even before 1914, and now even stupid 
people saw that it was foolish to despise 
a person except for bad morals or bad 
manners. At this, one said : 

..“-Oh, no; snobbery is still alive 
in the East End ! I help at a canteen 
for working girls who. are .all what 
you might call rough. You can hear 
their jolly laughter in the street before 
you get there, and they skylark like 
young colts. But there ‘ are different 
grades of workers at this factory, and 
one grade, the- rack-makers, are not 
allowed to sit and eat with the other 
girls. They may buy their food, but 
they must take it off elsewhere,” 

You cannot imagine a duchess refusing 
to eat a bun in a station because a com¬ 
mercial traveller was at tlie next table 
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CAT’S TALES 


The Menaee of a Miserable Nation 

RUSSIA, THE BAD APPLE IN EUROPE’S BASKET 

What the Bolsheviks Want to 
Do and What They Have Done 

TRAGEDY OF A NATION BREAKING TO PIECES 


PUSSY AS MESSENGER 
Monkey that Nurses a Kitten 

AND A CAT THAT PLAYS 
WITH A BIRD 

We gladly continue the stories told 
hv our readers concerning their animal 
friends. These are tales of cats. 

An Exeter boy writes about his kitten :, 

We have a white kitten that is 1 good- 
natured, and rarely tires of play. 

If I stay at the end of a passage and 
throw a rabbit’s paw into the. hall, 
Tibbals, like a dog, fetches it in his 
mouth and drops it at my feet. 

CAT THAT CATCHES THINGS 

An East London lassie describes her kitten. 

Our Persian kitten is only three 
months old, and is very pretty, and 
very happy when he is nursed. 

■'When we throve a piece of paper down 
the stairs he will race after it and bring 
it back in his mouth. 

If we throw it to him he will jump up 
and catch it in his front paws. 

CAT THAT KNOCKS AT THE DOOR 

A Leyton boy writes : 

When our cat. Tiger, wants to go out 
in the morning he waits for father to go 
to work. Soon after, while we are 
having our breakfast, we hear a knock. 
If we do not go directly, there is another 
loud bang. We open the door, and in 
comes Tiger ! 

At night, when he goes out, mother 
ties a piece of cord on the knocker, pulls 
it through the letter-box and fixes a 
flat-iron on the end, so that we may not 
be awakened by his knocking. He lifts 
the knocker with one paw, and bangs it 
down with the other. 

. THE MONKEY AND THE KITTENS 

A Cheshire correspondent says : 

My father had a small monkey called 
Jenny. When our cat had kittens Jenny 
did not know what to make of them. 

Then, one day, when the cat had gone 
out, she had a peep inside the box, and 
carefully pulled out one of" the kittens. 
After some time she took the kitten in 
her arms and began to nurse it. 

CAT THAT GUARDED RATS 

One of our readers living in Rhodesia sends 
the following-strange but pretty story : 

As we had been greatly troubled by 
rats in our storehouse, mother set the 
Kaffir boys to have a rat hunt, ■ They 
discovered a nest of baby rats. 

My brother got the cat and showed her 
the young rats, but what was our sur¬ 
prise when she went straight to them 
and lay down beside them, purring! 

She licked them all over, and when the 
Kaffirs went to take them she turned 
upon the boys savagely. 

We left her alone, and soon after she 
brought one of the rats to us, and laid it 
at my mother’s feet,purring and licking it. 

The Kaffirs killed the little creatures, 
but was not the cat’s action strange ? 

THE CAT THAT WAITED 

A lady writing from Suffolk says : 

Our cat’s supper usually consists of 
fish and milk. 

The other evening the fish was a little 
late. Although the milk was there, the 
cat pawed the plate where the fish 
should have been, and looked round 
inquiringly, as if to say, “ Hurry up 
with that fish, please; I’m waiting.” 

THE CAT’S BIRD FRIEND 

'A Buckinghamshire boy tells of a ringdove: 

We have a ringdove which my mother 
reared from an egg. Its parents flew 
away, but we are not afraid of losing 
it, though it has its freedom all day. 

It amuses itself before the looking- 
glass, cooing and bowing.at its reflection. 

You would be surprised to see it 
bowing also at the cat. Then it settles 
on the cat’s neck. They eat together from 
the same dish. It is fond of .pecking 
the hairpins out-of mother’s hair as it 
sits on her shoulder while she is cooking. 


Spring is coming, and the Prime 
Minister hoped that with the spring there 
might come peace in Russia. The 
whole civilised world hopes so, too, for 
Russia is a seething mass of misery in¬ 
side her own borders, and outside.lier 
own gates she still remains the troubler 
of the world. 

If a rotten apple be left in a hamper 
of fresh fruit it will soon rot every apple 
that touches it, and slowly corruption 
will creep through the whole hamper. 

Russia is the bad apple in the midst 
of the nations. The Bolshevism that 
has corrupted her is spreading its in¬ 
fluence wider and wider. 

It may be doubted by some whether 
Bolshevism is as bad as it is said to be 
by those who fear it. There are people 
who think it is not rottenness. 

What Do They Want ? 

But what is it that the Bolshevists do 
in Russia and would like to do every¬ 
where ? They wish to overturn the 
present way of living in all the civilised 
world. Their principle is that nobody 
shall own anything; that all people 
shall give up everything they have to 
everybody else—their houses, savings, 
furniture, books, clothes, and then have 
no more than is allowed them. Every¬ 
body shall be regulated by the State. 

Now? it is conceivable that this sort of 
life might be arranged by wise, clever, 
and thoughtful men. Whether it would 
be good or bad for mankind is a matter 
of opinion. One thing is certain—it 
would be as different from what the 
British people have been supposed to 
love Rest as black is from white. 

We have been proud of taking our own 
way, each one of us, in independence of 
spirit, and Bolshevism rules all that out. 
It makes us private soldiers in all we do, 
with what is called the State as our 
tyrant master. It overturns all the 
kinds of life we know. 

Russia as It Is 

And in Russia the change has been 
carried out with violence, cruelty, and 
death as instruments by which the 
change has been forced on everybody. 
With the overthrow of Tsardom, a .mob 
tyranny, more cruel and insolent, has 
been established in its place. 

The truth about Russia is very far 
away—if it lies at the bottom of a well, 
the well is very deep ; but one of the 
best pictures of Russian life under the 
Bolsheviks is to be found in Mr. Arthur 
Ransome’s enthralling little book on 
“ Six Weeks in Russia in 1919,” published 
by Allen and Unwin at 2s. 6d. 

Mr. Ransome knows Trotsky and 
Lenin, and lias talked with them ; he 
knows most of their colleagues, and has 
seen them at work, and he loves the 
Russian people. He writes of them 
with great impartiality, believing that 
they have neither all the virtues nor all 
the vices ; but gives us pictures of these 
men which make us wish that we could 
think as well of them as he does. But 
the facts of life as shown in this book 
are a very heavy indictment for the 
Bolsheviks to face. 

The Terrible Cold 

For they show Russia hungry and 
cold ; they show men dreaming of mil¬ 
lenniums while people starve, pretending 
that all is well when all is ill. It is an 
amazing spectacle. 

We see people crowding the theatres 
to see Dickens and Shakespeare and 
Moliere, the audience trying to keep 


warm in topcoats, the orchestra in rags ; 
but all enjoying the play and applauding 
classical music that could hardly find a 
popular audience in England. 

We see men going before a Bolshevik 
committee to ask.for permission to buy 
a new suit or to buy a dinner. 

We see the Keeper of the Archives in 
the Kremlin at work in an old sheepskin 
coat and felt boots, rising now and then 
to beat a little warmth into his hands. 

.We see a lecturer on mathematics 
busy with pupils as greedy for know¬ 
ledge as sponges for water, but bemoan¬ 
ing the fact that while he is teaching 
them mathematics without text-books, 
their houses are falling into ruin, the 
water-pipes are bursting, and most 
things are rotting. “ In another three 
years we shall have all the buildings of 
Moscow tumbling about our ears,” some¬ 
body hears him say, and joins in with a 
laugh : “ And in ten years we shall be 
running about on all fours.” “ And in 
twenty years,” says somebody else, “ we 
shall begin sprouting tails.” - 

Ideals Gone Wrong 

Is there not truth as well as comedy 
in that ? If the end of good govern¬ 
ment is happiness, Bolshevism has truly 
failed, for there never was in all the world 
a place more miserable than Russia 
now. Children sit in school in their 
coats, sing the Marseillaise twice through, 
have dinner, and go home because the 
schools are so cold that they would die 
if they stayed. 

And yet we read in Mr. Ransome’s 
book of the ideals of the men who have 
brought a great nation to this. We are 
told that where there were six universi¬ 
ties there are now sixteen ; that factories 
are being reorganised and run with turf 
as fuel; and that Russia is the first 
country in the world where all workers 
have a fortnight’s holiday in the year. 

But what are these things with happi¬ 
ness crushed out of life, homes freezing, 
and children hungry ? We give this 
week two portraits of Lenin and Trotsky, 
which show vividly the cynical faces 
of these misguided men who have all 
Russia in their keeping, and seem to 
care little what happens to it. 

The Sword Over Civilisation 

. What can be done for Russia by the 
outside world ? What has been done 
is to supply arms to Russians who are 
fighting the Bolsheviks, but it is not 
clear that these outside aids ever did 
much towards the defeat of the Bol¬ 
sheviks. They stiffened everywhere the 
Russian enemies of the Bolshevik 
system, but were not in sufficient force 
to break the system. And as they with¬ 
drew before the winter cold the Russians 
they had been supporting gave way at 
nearly all points, till now Bolshevism is 
covering all Russia except a narrow 
fringe, and more than half Siberia. 
Denikin and Koltchak, whom the Allies 
supported, are defeated, and Russia is 
likely to be left to purify herself as best 
she can from the stain of this cruel rule. 

For Bolshevism, whatever good may 
be said of it, is cruel; in Russia, with all 
its fine-sounding promises of equality, 
it is the tyranny of a few who control 
the men with the guns. 

It is the disturber of the world’s peace, 
the wielder of the sword to make men 
think as it thinks, or else to slay them. 

It is the suspended sword that hangs 
over civilisation as the world has slowly 
shaped it, and when justice and reason 
seemed likely to perfect it. 


JUSTICE AWAKE 

46 INNOCENT MEN SAVED 
FROM SUFFERING 

How the Law Courts Went 
Astray 

TRIUMPH OF A GREAT REFORM 

By Our Political Correspondent 

It is very important that all of us 
should know something of the way in 
which, through the law, everyone of us 
can have justice. 

If the law does not do what is right to 
anyone who is accused of wrong-doing, 
the responsibility belongs to each of us, 
for the law acts for its, and if it is unjust 
we have a right and duty to get it 
altered, through Parliament. 

Only very slowly has the law been 
made just, and some laws still need to be 
changed. To see that the law is fair to 
all is the first duty of every citizen. 

The Court of Appeal 

It has for some time been a custom 
that anyone not satisfied with a trial in 
which he has been found guilty can ap¬ 
peal to a higher court and have his case 
considered again. In some kinds of 
cases it- has always been possible to 
make several appeals from lower to 
higher courts, but till 1907 there was no 
appeal to a higher court in'criminal cases. 

Yet criminal cases are exactly the 
cases which should be most carefully 
judged, as they may be followed by per¬ 
sonal punishment of the severest kind. 
Before 1907 nearly 30 Bills had been 
introduced into Parliament, at one time 
or other, to allow a court to be formed 
that would hear appeal cases from 
criminals, and at last the final reform 
was carried, establishing a Court of 
Criminal Appeal. 

A report on the working of the Central 
Criminal Court for the last ten years has 
just been published. During those 
years 2132 prisoners were tried. Eleven 
per cent., or 235, appealed against their 
sentences. How did they fare ? 

The Sad Past 

Out of the 235 appeals, 46, or nearly 
20 percent., of the appeals were success¬ 
ful. Thus, if there had been no Court 
of Criminal Appeal, two per cent, of all 
the prisoners, or about one-fifth of those 
who were dissatisfied with their trial, 
would have been treated unjustly. 

Is it not a saddening thought that till 
twelve years ago our country refused to 
have a Criminal Appeal Court; and 
that without such a court in the last 
ten years 46 people would have been 
unjustly punished ? 

If tlffit would be the rate of wrong 
verdicts now, when there is an Appeal 
Court, how many thousands must have 
suffered wrongly in the dreary past, 
when law was more hastily and less care¬ 
fully carried out, and when there was no 
redress for those unjustly treated ? 


IN THE AUCTION ROOMS - 

These prices have lately been paid in the 
auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A portrait by Rembrandt . £60,000 
A short-horn bull ..... £7000 
A coloured engraving . . . £704 

A Louis XV. cabinet . . . £588 

A Romney Marsh sheep. . , £480 

A Georgian cabinet . . . £430 

An ojd English lacquer cabinet £420 
A silver pepper-pot . . . , £46 

POOR VIENNA 

In Vienna a man’s overcoat ftosts £200, 
a woman’s costume ^250 to £1000, and 
a loaf of white bread 303. 
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FORTUNES IN SHIPS 


WHY MANY THINGS ARE 
DEAR 


Hardships for the People 


AND PROFIT FOR THE 
SHIPOWNER 


By an Expert Correspondent 

Tlie most remarkable thing about the 
war was that where we thought our¬ 
selves safest we ran into most danger. 

We had by far the most powerful 
navy in the world, and soon after the 
war broke out the German flag was 
swept from the ocean. It looked as if 
the safety of our mercantile marine was 
absolutely assured. 

The development of the submarine, 
however, upset all calculations. Mil¬ 
lions of tons of shipping and splendid 
cargoes were lost. War also compelled 
us to take out of commercial use part 
of our merchant ships. 

' Hundreds of Millions 

So it came about that there was a 
shortage of shipping for imports and 
exports, and the shipowners were able 
to charge very high prices for trans¬ 
port. In five months after the war 
broke out freight charges doubled, and 
from that time they went on mounting 
higher and higher until the Government 
stopped the excessive profit-making by 
requisitioning all the ships early in 1917. 
JBefore that, however, several hundred 
million pounds of profit had been made. 

The shipping fortunes that were made 
in the early stages of the war are a most 
striking illustration of the law of supply 
and demand. There was a demand for 
more ships than usual, there was a supply 
of an ever-diminishing number of ships, 
and the result was that the price of sea 
carriage rose to unheard-of heights. 

Law of Supply and Derrand 

Now that the war is over freights are 
still high, for, although shipbuilding is 
progressing, the number of ships is still 
short, and railways and docks are so 
congested that the time of ships is wasted 
through their being kept so long in port. 

Freight charges now are enormously 
higher than before the war. To carry 
.j! goods from the Tyne to Gibraltar before 
the war cost about 8s. a ton ; the cost 
is now 45s. Or take Bilbao to Middles¬ 
brough. % Before the war the freight 
was 4s. gd. a ton ; it is now 26s. 6d. 

It is good that seamen’s wages are. 
now about three times what they were 
before the war, but these improved con¬ 
ditions do not account for the rise in 
freights, which is simply a result of 
demand being greater than supply. 

Enormous Profits 

Some people urge that the Govern¬ 
ment should take under control all 
ships, as they did during the war, and 
secure the profits for public purposes. 

However this may be, it is clear 
that, at the very time when the public 
are short of things, tire shipowners are 
making far greater profits than before 
the war. The price of ships and of 
shipping shares has risen to figures 
almost beyond belief. For an old ship 
which cost about £5 a ton 15 years ago, 
£ 15 or £20 can be got today. As to ship¬ 
ping shares, they have risen in value 
three, four, and five times. In one case 
shares worthy. 5s. in 1914 are now worth 
£30 ; in another case shares worth 10s. 
each in 1914 are now worth £5. 5s. 


Pronunciations in this Paper 


Ceratium . 
Copepod . 
Cuneiform 
Diatom 
Kaisariyeh 
Maori . . 

Marseillaise 
Noctiluca . 
Rigel . . 

Sub judice . 


, See-ray-she-um 
. . Kop-e-pod 
. Ku nee-ee-form 
. . . Dl-a-tom 

Ky-zar-ee-yay 
. . * . Mah-o-ree 
. . Mah-say-yays 

. N ok-til-you-kah 
.... Ry-jel 
. Sub-ju-dis-ee 


CAN A MAN HIT 
THE MOON? 

Scientist and His Wonder- 
i ful Rocket 

WILL IT GO BEYOND THE 
EARTH’S CONTROL? 

The wonders of inventive science are 
great, but the wonders of imagination 
that never get as far as invention are 
greater still. 

There is plenty of work in under¬ 
standing what has actually been done, 
so when people talk of what perhaps 
might be, busy folks, who have not yet 
caught up with what has been done, 
look to see how far a suggested wonder 
is a mere guess, and how far it is accepted 
by responsible people. The Smithsonian 
Institute in Washington is a responsible 
body, and it is helping the latest wonder¬ 
worker to produce his wonder. 

Professor Robert Goddard is the 
wonder-worker. He thinks he can shoot 
a rocket into the air with 32 times the 
propelling power hitherto attained. He 
can send it, he reckons, 230 miles high 
in six-and-a-half minutes, and by it he 
hopes he may find out what space is like 
up there. The greatest height yet reached 
by recording instruments is 19 miles. 

Where Will it Go To ? 

But can he make his rocket travel so 
far that the earth will not draw it back ? 
He thinks he can. And if he can, what 
then ? Where will it go to ? 

Nobody knows, or will know, unless he 
can hit something with it, and make it 
burst with a light that can be seen from 
the earth. 

What is there to hit ? Well, the near¬ 
est big solid object is the moon, and so 
he is wondering whether he cannot hit 
the moon and splash a great light on it, 
so that he can see through telescopes 
that the target has been reached. 

That is what Professor Goddard is 
working at, and the Smithsonian Insti¬ 
tute is helping him. 


THE MEANEST PEOPLE 
ANYWHERE 

Eating the Singer of the 
Heavens. 

AN APPETITE TO BE ASHAMED OF 

A Sussex correspondent sends us a 
timely protest against the slaughter of 
larks which constantly goes on upon the 
South Downs. She says : “ On fine 
days it is terrible to see and hear the 
larks in the nets. I believe Sussex is the 
only county where this trade in larks 
for food is allowed.” 

We are sorry the business is not con¬ 
fined to Sussex. Not only larks, but 
wheatears, and other birds that congre¬ 
gate in considerable numbers, are caught 
over a wide area to gratify the vulgar 
appetites of people who claim to have 
delicacy of taste. 

It would be well if their taste were 
sufficiently sensitive to revolt from the 
wholesale massacre of lovely birds that 
harm no one, and that fill the heavens 
with the most joyous of all music. 

One can easily understand how the 
legend of human ogres arose when there 
are people who will gleefully gobble up 
these minstrels of the sky. To the poet 
the lark is inspiration for sublime and 
immortal song ; to these other people 
a lark is something to eat. The Children's 
Newspaper hopes to see them all ashamed 
of themselves and their appetites. 


FISH THAT TRUSTS 
A MAN 

The Golden Carp in the 
Roman Bath 

GUIDE AND HIS DISAPPEAR¬ 
ING STICK 

In view of the great interest shown in 
our account of the golden carp in the 
Roman Baths at Bath, we have asked Mr. 
Page, who trained the fish to come to him, 
to send some notes. Mr. Page tells us here 
how he taught the carp to trust him. 

When I returned from Germany, after 
the war, I was very disappointed to 
find that someone had removed the 
little bell that one of my fish used to 
ring for its food. 

Of course, I had to find something 
else to amuse the great number of 
children who visit these ancient relics, 
so I began training the largest carp in 
the bath—Knight of the Bath we call 
him. He is ten years old. 

Tire, fish were very frightened at 
first, and would not approach nearer 
than six feet to the edge of the bath. 
Using a long, thin stick, however, I 
placed a big blue-bottle fly on the end, 
and pushed it into the water. 

The Stick Trick 

After a time Knight of the Bath 
mustered enough courage to take the 
fly off the stick, and from that moment I 
was hopeful of him. I began shorten¬ 
ing the length of the stick an inch each 
day, until, after six weeks, the stick 
had been reduced to a single inch. 

By this time Knight had become 
quite used to the sight of my hand, 
and, dispensing with the last inch of 
the stick, the carp would fearlessly 
take its dinner from between my fingers. 
Now he is the " star turn ” at the 
Roman Baths of Bath. 

One of our readers who has been to see 
the carp sends us this note : 

I went to ask ..about the carp you 
described, and. found that the guide to 
the bath had just fed a number of gold¬ 
fish in the smaller bath with ants’ eggs, 
which they much relish. 

On approaching the larger bath, the 
guide agitated the water with his hand, 
and the carp soon came up. The guide 
said the carp probably would not accept 
this food, and this proved true, for the 
carp made the most comical grimace—• 
quite answering to the expression “ to 
turn up one’s nose.” 

The guide went in search of a worm. 
Meantime the carp had turned away as 
if in disgust, but when the worm was 
brought to him its very dainty taste 
was at once appeased. 

WHEN IN THE TRAIN 
Judges and a Jerky Driver 

To what extent ought people to take 
care of themselves, or be taken care 
of by the railway company, when they 
are travelling on railways ? 

Two judges were engaged not long ago 
in giving a decision on that point, 
but more judges will have to consider 
it before it is settled, as there is an 
appeal to a higher court. 

The facts were that a young man got 
into a train as it was about to start, 
and before he could sit down it went 
on with a jerk, which threw him off his 
balance, so that lie put out bis hand to 
steady himself. Then a sliding door 
shut on his finger and crushed it. 

In an action against the company 
£35 damages were awarded to the 
passenger, but when the company 
appealed against this decision two 
Appeal judges reversed the judgment 
and said the company ought not to pay, 
for the accident was the fault of the 
young man for losing his balance when 
he ought to have expected a jerk. 

It will be interesting to know what 
decision is reached in the third trial 
before other judges. 
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THE BOOK THAT 
KNOWS ALL 

Knowledge Easy as A B C 

GREATEST PICTURE BOOK 
IN THE WORLD 

No man knows everything ; no book 
can hold all that is known ; but the 
Editor of the Children’s Newspaper has 
always dreamed of making a liandy 
volume that will bold all the knowledge 
that matters to most of us. The day is 
not yet, however, for there is much to do. 

And so, in the meantime, the Editor 
is glad to see the new companion the 
Children’s Newspaper will soon have 
on the bookstalls, for in it, we are told, 
we are to have the master-key to the 
whole world’s knowledge. 

Those who know how vast the ocean 
of knowledge is will understand how tre¬ 
mendous an achievement it must be to 
bring the main facts of it together in 
one book ; to arrange it all in alphabeti¬ 
cal order so that you turn up your facts 
as you want them ; to fit it all into little 
chapters that are very quickly read—- 
sometimes twenty words, sometimes a 
hundred, sometimes a thousand—and 
to see that all these chapters are accurate 
and up to date, telling you just the things 
you want to know on any subject you 
can think of. 

1 More Than Any Man Knows 

Think of fifty thousand of these little 
chapters, all arranged in order like a 
dictionary, and written and revised at 
the very last moment by hundreds of 
men who know their subject well; the 
whole made clear with charts and maps 
and diagrams and plans and drawings 
and photographs collected from all over 
the world, and coming together in this 
book to make it the best illustrated book 
of knowledge anywhere. 

There are two very remarkable things 
about this great book. 

It knows more than any man alive. 
It has more pictures than thousands 
of people have ever seen. 

It will tell you all you want to know 
of many things ; it will tell you some¬ 
thing about all things ; and it will not 
often fail you when you want a fact. 

Amazing Picture Gallery 

But its pictures—think of these ! Go 
through the National Gallery and see 
the walls crammed with paintings. Run 
next door into the National Portrait 
Gallery and see those crowded walls. 
Take a taxi to the Tate Gallery and 
walk round there ; and ca.Il at the Royal 
Academy on your way home. You will 
see pictures, pictures everywhere, but 
you will not see as many pictures as 
there are in this one book, thousands 
upon thousands of them—5000, 10,000, 
nearly 15,000 it is hoped to find room 
for. There is probably no single book 
that has ever been printed with so many 
pictures as this. 

And the best of it is that this book, 
which is edited by the Editor’s old col¬ 
league, Mr. J. A. Hammerton, is coming 
out in parts, so that all who want 
it can afford it. It will very soon be 
ready, for the first part is to be on the 
bookstalls on February 10. Ask for 

Harmsworth’s Universal Encyclopedia 

Each part is is. 3d., little enough as 
prices are in these days, for the know¬ 
ledge that each part contains is worth its 
weight in gold. 

CRICKET AT CHURCH 

The incessant singing of a cricket 
in a London church compelled the 
preacher to shorten his sermon. 
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STOP PRESS 

King of Hearts Interviewed 

WHAT HE THINKS OF THE 
PAPERS 

By Our Correspondent in Wonderland 

I had the honour yesterday of being 
received by the King and Queen of 
Hearts. His Majesty was good enough 
to inform me that he would be inter¬ 
viewed for no other journal except the 
Children’s Newspaper. 

' ‘ You may say on the highest possible 
authority—that’s me,’’ said the Queen, 

“ that nearly all the other newspapers 
make his Majesty sick." . 

“ Isn’t ' sick’ rather a strong term, 
my dear ? ” inquired the King. 

" Not at all ! ” cried the Queen, 
digging him sharply in the ribs with her 
elbow. “ It is exactly how you feel.” 

"That’s perfectly true,” said the 
King, rubbing his ribs. 

” Why,” demanded the Queen, “ do 
those other papers deal so largely in 
crime and horrors—why ? I should like 
to be told that. Why do people like to 
read about crimes and horrors—why ? 

1 should like to be told that.” 

I imagine——” began the King. 

” The answer is,” said the Queen 
“ that they don’t.” 

"Of course,” sighed, his Majesty,' 
“ people will talk.” . ... -v 

"‘ That is not the case,” said - the 
Queen. “ I know a dumb waits? who 
never talks.” 

” Not even with his fingers ? ” in¬ 
quired the King. 

” He hasn't any,” said the Queen ; 

” and only one leg.” 

" Tut, tut! ” exclaimed his Majesty. 

” He must find it very awkward to 
shave himself,” 

" You can do anything if you try,” 
snapped the Queen, “ as the coin said 
when it went into the slot a penny and 
came out a cake of butterscotch.” 

“ Dear me, dear me ! ” said the King. 

” That was very clever—-especially in 
these days, when so little can be done 
with money.” 

” The point is,” said her Majesty, 

“ that newspaper editors think people 
want to read about crime and horrors, 
and so it comes about that a respectable 
person like iiis Majesty, who never cut 
anybody’s throat in his life, or picked a 
pocket in a Tube lift, or starved his 
children, or held up a post office at the 
point of a revolver, is obliged to read 
about such things. It’s insulting, that’s 
what it is. 

" It’s all very well,” cried the Oucen, 
" for people to read about horrible 
things, but they wouldn’t like them to 
happen to themselves.” 

” Ah, that’s a very good point,” said 
the King. “ I wrote a poem on it only 
last night. Wait a moment; here it is.” 

BAD NEWS 

It'S ail veiy well to read about, read 
about, read about, 

It’s all jolly well to read about mishaps to 

other folk, 

But to see a burglar’s close-cropped head, 
With a stick in his hand that is loaded with 

lead. 

Emerging from under your own white bed, 

Qh, that you’ll agree I am sure with me 
Js really no joke, is a very bad joke, 

A very bad joke for you. 

“ Is there much more ? ” inquired 
the Queen. 

“ 1 could, perhaps, abbreviate the 
next two verses,” said the King, “ by 
chopping off their heads-” 

“ Oh, come,” cried the Queen very 
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cheerfully, “ that’s capital ! Off with 
their heads ! Yes,^by all means.” 

“ And also,” continued the King, “ by 
docking their tails.” 

“ That will give them more body,” 
said the Queen. “ Pray continue. I 
am sure this gentleman can keep awake 
another two minutes.” 

His Majesty continued his reading : 

Bor to see your savings go off as loot, 

Or be kicked on the shins by a hob¬ 
nailed boot, 

Or fall ten feet down a coal-cellar’s shoot, 

Is hardly a joke at all. 

" That is entirely true,” said the 
Queen ; “ and yet to read about bad 

news to other people seems to give some 
of us a low pleasure.” 

The King smiled with extreme amia¬ 
bility, and replied : 

“I greatly fear, my dear old dear, 
that what you say is as clear as day. 
And a very sad thing it is—it. is—that 
horrid bad news is very good biz.” 

The Poet’s Language 

V Biz ? ” exclaimed the Oueen, quite at 
a loss. “ Biz ? ” 

‘‘ Short for business,” said the King. 

“ Short for vulgarity, you mean ! ” 
snapped the Queen. “ I beg you not to 
lower yourself by using such slang." 

“ The exigencies of a poet, my dear.” 

"Exigencies is much better,” smiled 
the Queen. “ I haven’t the least idea 
what it means, but I am sure it is a nice 
word. In any case, it is very wuch 
better than biz. Biz is horrid. 'It sounds 
like a mosquito passing one’s ear. And 
that’s another point. Language. We 
can’t be too careful what we read. For 
what we read forms our thoughts, and 
what we think forms us, and what we are 
that we become, and what we become 
that we are likely to continue, and what 
we are likely to continue- 

“My dear,” said the King, “lam 
sure it is bad for your health to continue 
any further. Sentences of that kind 
not only put a great strain on the mind, 
but they are foredoomed tb the painful 
disappointment of an anti-climax.” 

His Majesty’s Sympathy 

“ Isn’t he thoughtful ! ” exclaimed 
her Majesty, beaming all over her face, 
and laying an affectionate hand on the 
King's arm. “ Ah,” she cried, " that 
is what I would most like you to tell 
the readers of the Children's Newspaper. 
Tell them that the royal heart of his 
Majesty beats with them, jor them, to 
them, by them—-—” 

“ Have a care, dear, have a care ! ” 
whispered the King. 

“ In fact, that his darling Majesty 
follows the career of each one of them, 
boy and girl, male and female never mind 
what their sex, never mind what their 
age, never mind what their trade or 
profession, their class or their station, 
their complexion or their tonnage, with 
the deepest affection, the profoundest 
sympathy, and the—the-” 

Saving His Head 

“ There ! ” smiled the King, “ there ! 
I knew you’d get into difficulties. It 
takes an awful lot of experience to 
handle a peroration gracefully.” 

" Ah ! ” sighed her Majesty, gazing 
over my head into far distance. “ I 
never gaze upon my native mountains 
of Wales, those hills of my ancestors, 
those upturned hummocks on which my 
forefathers-” 

The King sprang up and grasped my 
hand, and pushed me to the door. " It’s 
for your own good,” he whispered into 
my ear. “ Whenever her Majesty at¬ 
tempts the Lloyd George touch she in¬ 
variably fills up her final pause by 
ordering someone’s head to come off,” 


INVENTIONS & IDEAS 
Things Just Patented 

By Our Patent Office Expert 

These inventions have only just been patented, 
and the Editor has ho further information. 

A NEW KIND OF SHIP 

The hull of this ship has a'channel in 
the bottom sloping from the bow towards 
the stern, and 
when it is mov¬ 


ing 

the 


in the sea, 
water runs 






up this channel, and the resistance is 
lessened, so that the ship can go faster. 

A TOBACCO-HOLDER FOR A PIPE 

This is a wire holder that can be fitted 
ill the bowl of a pipe, 
and attached to the 
side. When the to¬ 
bacco has been smoked 
the ash can be pulled 
Out quite easily with the holder. . 

A LIFE-SAVING COAT 

This life-saving coat is inflated in 
compartments, so as 
to keep its wearer 
afloat in the water"; 
and the collar, being 
very high and buoy¬ 
ant, keeps the head 
well up out of the 
water, and is thus 
suitable for an inexperienced swimmer. 

A BAG TO KEEP A POT HOT 

The pot is put into a bag of airproof 
material like aluminium 
foil, lined with felt, and 
closed securely at the top. 
The handle of the pot 
can be made to project 
through the outer cover¬ 
ing so as to be avail¬ 
able for carrying or lifting about. 

A FOOT ARCH SUPPORT 

This is a sock of leather or some stiff 
substitute covered with 
wool, with a convex arch 
to support the foot. It 
can be attached to the 
foot and prevented 
from slipping with an *” 
elastic band passing over the instep. 

A LADDER AND TABLE IN ONE 

A step-ladder suitable for a builder 
or d e- 
corator, 
or for 
use in a 
house, is 
so con¬ 
structed that, by being 
folded over, it can be 
changed into a very 
serviceable and steady table. 

A REVERSIBLE HAT 

The hat is made with felt on one side, 
or some similar flexible 
material, and has on 
the other side oiled silk. 

The hat can then be 
turned inside out without trouble for 
use in wet or snowy weather. 

BRACES THAT NEED NO BUTTONS 

The braces, instead of having straps 
with holes to pass over the 
trouser-buttons, are fitted 
with metal terminals and 
hooks or catches to pass 
through slits in the trouser 
^ top, as shown in the 

picture. Buttons are thus unnecessary. 
A DETACHABLE TREAD FOR A SPADE 

A metalshield can be slipped 
over tlie top of a spade or fork 
blade, as shown in the picture, 
to make easier the pushing of 
the spade with the foot 
when digging. By being well 
rounded on top, it does not 
cut or injure the sole of 
A BED TABLE 

This useful and simple invention con¬ 
sists of a board on 
a frame, with feet 
at each end fitting 
under the mattress 
to keep the table perfectly steady for the 
patient while it is in use. 






III. 


the boot. 



THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

A KING WHO CAPTURED 
KINGS 

Courage of a Great Statesman 

FACTORY BOY WHOM THE 
WHOLE WORLD LOVES 


Feb. 1. Edward IU. crowned at Windsor . . 1327 

2. First Parliament of United Kingdom met . 1801 

3. Mendelssohn born at Hamburg. 1809. 

4. Harrison Ainsworth born at Manchester . 1805 

5. Sir Robert Peel born near Bury 1788 

6. Queen Anne born in London • ..1665 

7. Charles Dickens born at Portsmouth . . 1812 


Edward the Third 

T^dward III. was one of the boy-kings 
of England. He was crowned 

when lie was 14. • 

His reign is chiefly remembered 
because of his- wars with France and 
Scotland, for he claimed to be king of 
both those countries as well as England ; 
and the kings of both countries, John 
of France and David of Scotland, were 
captured and brought to England. 

But his famous battles of Crcfy and 
Poitiers were not of as much importance 
to England as less romantic occurrences, 
for France could not be held long by an 
English king. What did matter in this 
king’s long reign of nearly 50 years was, 
first, that the power of Parliament 
was increased, and, second, that the 
terrible plague called the Black Death 
freed the working people'of the country, 
who became so few that everyone sought 
their services and paid higher wages. 

Edward -was a knightly soldier. He 
married his sons into powerful English 
families, whose rivalries in later years 
caused the Wars of the Roses. 

Sir Robert Peel 

S ir Robert Peel was a Member of 
Parliament for more than forty 
years, most of the time as a Minister and 
part of the time as Prime Minister. His 
name is preserved rather curiously in 
commonplace slang. He established the 
London police, who became known popu¬ 
larly as “ Bobbies,” or “ Peelers.” 

Peel was educated to be a statesman 
by the wish of his father, a rich manu¬ 
facturer ; and no man in English politics 
has a more honoured memory, for he 
dared to change his mind and help to 
bring in laws he had opposed if he saw 
that the state of the country required 
them. The chief occasion was when, 
after taxing foreign corn to Jreep it out 
of the country, he favoured abolishing 
the tax because he saw the people must 
have cheaper bread. 

Till this change occurred he was the 
leader of the Conservative party, but, 
with Mr. Gladstone, he was passing into 
an alliance with the earlier Liberals, or 
Whigs, when he died on June 29, 1850, 
from injuries caused by being thrown 
from his horse in London. 

Charles Dickens 

C harles Dickens has been called 
“ the good genie of fiction,” or, as 
it were, a kind of fairy godfather, be¬ 
cause of his brightness, humour, and 
tenderness, which keep his readers in a 
cheery frame of mind. 

Dickens crowds his pages with the 
common people around us every day, 
exaggerating their curious points a little, 
but always writing as if he delighted in 
knowing them ; and he is more widely 
read and loved than any other novelist. 

He knew the mass of \iie people be¬ 
cause he was reared among them. The 
general drift of his early life is followed 
in " David Copperfield. ” He was poor 
as a boy, and had a very irregular educa¬ 
tion, but he obtained some experience in 
a lawyer’s office, and afterwards became 
a reporter. In journalism he swiftly won 
fame as a writer, and at last he worked 
himself to death. 

At the age of ten he was sticking labels 
on bottles in a blacking factory. Now 
he lies in Westminster Abbey, but he 
lives in the hearts of millions whom he 
has taught to love their fellow men, even 
the queerest of them. 
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LOST IN THE PITS 
Eyes of Men and Millions of 
Money 

The thing men can least afford is ill- 
health. That is a fact all of us should 
fix firmly in our minds. 

We are inclined to think only of the 
pain we suffer when we are not in good 
health, but there is also the loss to the 
world of the work we should have done 
if we had been well. 

A Staffordshire doctor has been 
reckoning how much more coal would 
probably be raised in a year in Great 
Britain if miners did not suffer from a 
peculiar eye disease called nystagmus. 
The value of the coal which would be 
mined if this disease did not drive 
miners out of the pits amounts probably 
to -£i,000,000 every year. 

The disease is caused partly by defi¬ 
ciency of light while the miners are 
working at the coal seam, and partly' by r 
the awkward postures in which they' lie 
as they' chip away the earth under the 
coal bed with a pick. 

Though our first regret must be for 
the miners who suffer from headache, 
giddiness, partial blindness, and move¬ 
ments like palsy when the disease attacks 
them, the loss of coal through their 
disablement is serious. Neither individu¬ 
als nor nations can afford ill-health. 


A YEAR’S EVENTS 

Many' people are interested in drawing 
Up lists of the chief events of a y'ear. A 
bright boy at Tunbridge Wells has drawn 
up this list of what he calls the six most 
important events of 1919 : 

x. Peace Treaty of Paris. 

2. Founding of Children’s Newspaper. 

3. Prince of Wales’s tour. 

4. Demobilisation of the armies. 

5. The trouble in Ireland. 

6 . The great railway' strike. 

We think that number two will be re¬ 
membered when most of the others have 
been forgotten. 


CAN A FISH HEAR? 

No, Says Professor Bragg 

Professor Bragg, who has been de¬ 
lighting large audiences of children of 
all ages, from seven to seventy, at the 
Royal Institution, asked his audience 
the question : Can a fish hear ? and 
answered that it cannot. Neither can 
a fish be heard when under water. 

Fishes cannot hear because they 
have no ear that is sensitive to sound, 
though they have the beginnings of an 
ear which is sensitive to pressure and 
the movement of water; and fishes 
cannot be heard because water sounds 
only' when its bubbles collapse, as they 
do at the surface, but not below. 

Deep down, the water itself, with all 
that it contains, slides noiselessly along, 
as a rounded otter or water rat slips 
silently into the stream without a plop. 

There is no sound, no echo of sound. 
In the caverns of the deep; 

On the great, grey, level plains of ooze, 
Where the shell-blurred cables creep. 

COWS DEFEND A CALF 
Queer Scene in the Country 

An instance of a whole herd of cows 
combining to defend the calf of one of 
them is reported from Somersetshire. 

The calf, which had been separated 
from its mother, broke loose and joined 
the herd in the field where they were 
grazing. The farmer’s wife went to fetch 
it back, but the whole herd attacked 
her, and also a neighbour who went to 
her assistance. Both women were driven 
into a deep ditch of water, from which 
they were rescued with difficulty by' 
men who appeared on the scene. 

Though the mother cow was the ring¬ 
leader in the defence of her calf, all the 
other animals responded to her appeal 
for assistance. 

The women escaped with a wetting 
and a fright. 


CHILD AT THE CENOTAPH 
Little Poets of Promise 


DOES A TARRED ROAD 
KILL FISH ? 


The Poetry Review for January, 
published by' Mr. Erskine Macdonald, 
who has done so much in recent years to 
encourage the writing of verse, has an 
interesting article on child-poets, with 
brief extracts from experiments in rhyme 
sent in by' children between the ages of 
8 and 17. 

The writer of the article claims that 
“ the children of today are to be ranked 
among the poets of today,” and the 
quotations of " the best thoughts in the 
best words ” go far towards'proving that 
the claim can be made good. 

The best poem in the Review is by a 
lassie of 15, Vivienne Day'rell, who is 
about to publish a book of verse entitled 
“ The Little Wings.” If the rest of the 
book is as good as “ At the Cenotaph ” 
it will arouse much interest. This is the 
poem, re-echoing the legends of King 
Arthur : 

Surely such souls as Arthur’s are not 
lost! 

Perhaps when England calls, those knights 
awake 

From their long sleep in Avilion 
And draw their stainless swords for 
England’s sake. 

Perhaps they took another form again, 
And laid the spear and shield aside 
For pack and rifle—and perhaps 
They came safe home— 

Perhaps they died. 

JJut 1 am sure that somewhere Lancelot 
Walks royally in this London, grey 
and sad, 

And underneath a City clerk’s cheap coat 
There beats the sinless heart of Galahad. 


MILK FOR BABY 

A London Food Control Committee 
has refused an application for permis¬ 
sion to buy milk for a baby' elephant. 


Finding out the Facts 

There is a strong belief that the tar 
put on the surface of the country, roads, 
with excellent effect so far as travel is 
concerned, washes off with heavy rains, 
impregnates the drainage water which 
enters the streams, and kills the fish. 

But does it ? A committee of the 
Ministry of Transport has been seeking 
an answer to this question, and has 
resolved to make more inquiries. 

It has tried to do several interesting 
things. The first is the making of a new 
kifld of tar which beyond all doubt will 
not kill fish. 

Then it has found an untarred road 
and an unpoisoned stream receiving its 
drainage ; arid it will tar this road and 
test if that poisons the stream. 

Further, it is finding a polluted 
stream, and testing how it can be puri¬ 
fied to become again a home for fish. 

The question is not answered, but is on 
its way' to be answered very thoroughly. 


FABLES ABOUT ANIMALS 
Things They Cannot Do 

How little most people really know 
about the habits of animals, except those 
which are kept as pets in the house 1 

Even with regard to these some curious 
mistakes are made, as when it is supposed 
that cats can see best in the dark, which 
is not at all the case. 

Nightingales sing just as much by day' 
as by night, scorpions do not sting them¬ 
selves to death, camels cannot live 
without water, toads do not throw out 
poison, the ostrich does not bury' its 
head in the sand, and the porcupine does 
not throw out its quills at an enemy. 

All these, and many' other animal 
Mbles still believed, are dealt with in 
fay' Magazine for February, which can 
be bought with the Children's News¬ 
paper at ali bookstalls. 
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The New Birthday of the 
World 

Tn those great school-books 
^ that are still to be written 
one of the few dates that will 
matter will be the sixteenth of 
January, 1920. For on that day 
the League of Nations met for 
the first time, and the chairman 
was right when he said it was 
like a new birthday of the world. 

The League of Nations is the 
noblest attempt that has yet 
been made to rule the world, not 
selfishly, but for the good of all. 
It lies in its cradle in Paris, and 
what we have to do is to keep it 
alive, and build it up, and see 
that it grows up with such power 
that no enemy can overthrow it. 

All other forms of government 
ever known have sought the 
interest of some corner of the 
earth, and some group of its in¬ 
habitants ; the League of Nations 
stands alone in history as . a 
Government seeking first and 
only the happiness of all. 

It will live not on ignorance but 
on enlightenment. It will draw 
its strength not from some narrow 
secret place, but on the highway 
and in the noonday of the world. 

What we have to do is to 
believe in it and talk of it, to 
advocate it everywhere until the 
whole world sees in it its sure and 
certain hope. When we meet a 
cynic who talks of silly dreams, 
we can talk of silly cynics who 
laughed at the idea of stopping 
slavery. When they tell us noth¬ 
ing can break the power of war, 
we can tell them how the people 
broke the power of kings. 

The League of Nations is the 
heritage of youth ; it gives to us 
who are growing up the greatest 
instrument that has ever been 
fashioned for spreading happi¬ 
ness wide -over our planet. And 
it is for youth to save it from its 
enemies, from all those cynics 
and jingoes and pessimists and 
War Offices who think wars 
amusing but do not have to fight 
them. The War Offices and their 
retinues belong to the ancient 
Reign of Selfishness, and would 
make the world a jungle for wild 
beasts ; we have to make it a 
paradise for happy human people. 

And we shall do it. The old 
men made the war and the young 
men won it, and we who hold 
the future in our hands will see 
that crimes • like this do not 
occur again. The choice for us 
is a world of war and misery and 
poverty and ruin and disease and 
pain, or the League of Nations 
with prosperity and peace. The 
happiness of every boy and girl 
alive lies in the League of Na¬ 
tions. It is our gift from all those 
men who died for us ; and in their 
name, and for our sakes, we 
welcome this foundation-stone so 
well and truly laid. A. M. 



The Editor’s Table 

55' ■© Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 



The Great Adventure 

gOMEEODY asks us, in reference to 
our article on the Great Adven¬ 
ture, to print those dying words of that 
splendid man Frank Buckland, who 
lived as a boy in the Deanery of West¬ 
minster Abbey, and used to ride across 
a lake on a turtle’s back. He grew up 
to be an Inspector of Fisheries, and as 
he lay dying, with a faith that nothing 
could destroy, he said : 

God is so good to the little fishes 
that I do not believe He would let 
their inspector suffer shipwreck, at last. 

We can all believe that. He Who 
does not let a sparrow fall without 
His notice will not forget His children. 
© 

Friends Again 

Jt looks as though our noble ally 
France has quite forgiven us for 
what we had to do so long ago. The 
French Government has taken an office 
in London, and on its official note- 
paper this bold heading stands out: 
Trafalgar House, Waterloo Place. 

Who could want anything more ? 

. © 

Beware of Number One 
'J'here is something for us all in 
that advice of General Booth, 
who was asked the other day for a help¬ 
ful message for these times. This is 
what he said: 

“ Beware of Number One, He is a 
desperately selfish fellow. Remember 
the other man." 

It is wonderful how simple it is 
when we try, and it will save the 
world if everyone will do it. 

© 

The Long, Long Trail 

COMEBODY is really looking into 
Profiteering. The Board of 
Trade has started an inquiry to find 
who is really profiteering in clothes, 
and the inquiry is to take jour years. 
And one of them is a Leap Year, too ! 

We hope the Board of Trade will 
not hurry too much. Our old clothes 
will last a little longer, and the 
profiteers are perfectly, happy. 

The Dullest Man in London 

Come unhappy man has been seek¬ 
ing the dullest place in London. 
We should have thought he might 
have found it in some of the haunts 
where many people seek their 
pleasures, but he found it in the 
Geological Museum in Jermyn Street. 

We are sorry for him, for we should 
have thought that very few places 
were more exciting than this. We once 
met there a little gnat, looking beauti¬ 
ful in his Sunday best, exactly as he 
danced in the air a million years ago. 
We once saw there the footprint of a 
monster that tramped about the earth 
before the first man came. We once 
saw there the mark of a raindrop that 
fell in’some wild storm that swept 
across an earth without a child. 

Dull indeed! He must he - itc 
dullest man in London Town who can 
be dull in Jermyn Street. 


The Mighty Mind 

FNxe of the great treats of the whole 
reading world has been the 
letters written by the Kaiser in his 
high and mighty days, now printed 
by the Morning Post. 

What did he write about when he 
thought himself lord of the earth ? 
There are Christmas-trees, and French 
scoundrels, and English humbugs, 
and the simple piety of the Kaiser, 
all running through these letters. But 
is it not great to see the German 
Emperor in tears at the suggestion 
that his representative in Russia 
should actually have to walk behind 
a Prince of Montenegro ? 

But the richest gem in the Kaiser’s 
letters is at the end of a solemn talk 
about China and Jerusalem : “ Now 
good-bye, dearest Nicky. Are you 
going to introduce the old uniforms and 
buttons again ? ” 

What mighty minds these monarchs 
had in those days ! 


T 


Tip-Cat 

he world will be nearer the millen- 
war is as hard to 


nium when 
make as peace. 


0 


Out for a blow : The boxer. 

0 

gniTAiN is not paying its way. 
way is paying. 

- 0 


But its 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO KNOW 
If the man in the 
moon lives in a 
lighthouse 


livinc 


The cow is a living 
pump, says an 
expert. Yet dairy¬ 
men are fined for the 
water in the milk. 

0 

War Office mud¬ 
dle : The mess. 

0 

Qermany’s only 
hope is said to 
lie in solid work. It 
must be the one 
thing in Germany 
not in liquidation. 

0 

A little dear: The 
lim-pet. 

0 

Somebody sees a 
drop in the cost of 


He must have eyes like an eagle. 
0 

When did the cotton reel ? 

When it saw the machine twist. 

0 

The income tax, we are assured, now 
stands as high as it can possibly go. 
It must have got the top seat at the 
multiplication table. 

© 

Prayer for a Little Home 

I pray not for 
Great riches, nor 

For vast estates and castle-halls; 
Give me to hear the bare footfalls 
Of children o’er 
An oaken floor 

New-rinsed with sunshine, or be- 
. spread 

With but the tiny coverlet 
And pillow for the baby’s head; 
And, pray Thou, may 
The door stand open, and the day 
Send ever in a gentle breeze. 

James Whitcomb Riley 


Earth Like a Paradise 

By Harold Begbie 

JTasy it is when sorrows thick 
descend 

Upon the head of one we call our 
friend 

To say kind words which help 
him bear the strain, 

Which aid him to arise and fight 
again ; 

But better still it is to have the 
heart 

So full of kindness and love’s 
healing art ' 

That always from our joy should 
outwards flow 

The music of the world for friend 
and foe, 

So full of kindness that it needs 
must fill 

Even the cup of gladness fuller 
still. 

^nger and Pride, cold Selfish¬ 
ness and Fear 

Make discords of God’s music far 
and near; 

There must be nothing in the 
heart but love 

If we’d make earth like Paradise 
above, 

Nothing but kindness shining like 
the sun 

Because it must, on all and every 
one, 

Nothing but kindness singing like 
a bird 

Because it is so glad it would be 
heard, 

Nothing but kindness that has 
heard God’s voice 
And now for ever must proclaim, 
Rejoice ! 

© 

A Policeman Rings at Midnight 

By Our Country Girl in Town 

There was a ringing of bells, a tramp¬ 
ing of feet, the heavy tones of a police¬ 
man, and a great deal of conciliatory 
" Yes, constable ; certainly, constable ! " 
in my landlady’s voice. That was at 
midnight. In the morning I asked 
wliat it vyas all about. 

" The policeman came about the 
lights in the tailor’s shop on the ground- 
floor," said the maid. . “ One of the 
men was still working; he said he 
didn’t know the time. He is always 
there till late." 

I spoke indignantly of employers. 

“ Oh, no ! ” she said. “ They are 
very good masters, and the old man 
has been there thirty years. But since 
his wife died he prefers to work. 

“ During the war,” she went on, 
“ he lost his identification card, and, 
as he is a Swede, there was trouble 
with the police, and he went to prison. 
He was terribly broken up by it. 

“ We sometimes take him in a pot 
of tea and some cakes. He’s got his 
own things there, but he doesn’t 
remember to feed himself.” 

What a pathetic old figure he makes, 
stitching away, ageing away, taking 
no count of time, with nothing to look 
forward to and no one to love, dreaming 
of fresh green mountains and long blue 
fjords, and a young girl clinging to his 
arm in the emigrant ship ! What 
strange, pathetic thoughts he is sewing 
into our clothes ! 

© 

Two men stood looking through the 

bats: 

One saw the mud, the-other saw the 
stars. • 
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A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM 


SHIP LOVED BY 
R. L. S. 

Last Voyage of a Famous 
Schooner 

LOST ON THE SHORES OF 
THE LAND OF GOLD 

The Casco has outlived her master 
by a quarter of a century. Robert 
Louis Stevenson died in 1895. His 
schooner, the Casco, has just crashed to 
ruin on the rocks of King Island, north 
of Nome, the largest town in Alaska. 

She was of little importance commer¬ 
cially. Yet she had about her that sort 
of romance in literature which the old 
Victory has in history. Many men 
have owned her, and . she has been 
engaged in many a strange escapade, 
like opium smuggling and secret trea¬ 
sure - hunting; but she is for ever 
interesting to us because Stevenson 
sailed out in her in search of health. 

Sailing the South Seas 

On board this little ship he fought 
out his struggle with advancing death. 
A rich Californian doctor owned her in 
1S88, when Stevenson wanted her for 
his cruise, and the crazy little 70-tonner, 
with her funny velvet-hung cabins, her 
scanty accommodation, her masts eaten 
through and through with dry-rot, 
passed into the keeping of our R. L. S. 

In her he sailed the romantic South 
Seas, visiting the islands of eternal 
romance, the islands flung up from the 
depths by volcanoes in the sea, the little 
lovely lands built up by the patient 
labour of the coral polyps. 

In her he sailed through the wildest 
storms, amid uncharted reefs ; he sailed 
in deep, safe seas, where reefs marked on 
the map were not to be scon. All the 
splendid literature of the South Pacific 
and its islands which Stevenson gave 
us began with this cruise in the schooner 
Casco. He wrote of it all: 

This climate, these voyagings, these 
landfalls at dawn, new islands peak¬ 
ing from the morning bank, new 
forested harbours, new passing alarms 
of squalls and surf, new interests of 
gentle natives—the.whole tale of my 
life is better to me than any poem. 

The- little craft carried him to islands 
whose inhabitants, once ferocious canni¬ 
bals, received him with touching affec¬ 
tion, hailed him as a brother, exchanged 
names with him, and gave him their 
abiding friendship. It was by the 
Casco that his plan of life was changed. 

The People He Loved 

The scenes to which she took him bound 
him for life to these South Seas. Instead 
of returning to die in Scotland, he lived 
out the rest of his days, stricken with 
consumption, but happy, among those 
simple natives he had come to love— 
visiting their lepers, weeping for their 
sorrows, exulting in their joys, cham¬ 
pioning their national causes. 

The Casco did not see him through 
all his voyages, for he paid her off, and 
afterwards used other ships. But for- 
all her craziness, which once led him 
almost to starvation, he loved this little 
ship, and some of the best things he 
ever wrote were inspired by * scenes 
from her deck. He died in 1895 in the 
kindly climate of Samoa. She has 
perished in, the winter rigours of far 
Alaska, on a voyage in search of treasure. 
But though the Casco is now rent 
asunder, her name Will live as long as 
her illustrious master’s writings are read. 


Among the English things which all 
foreigners-admire the'first place is taken 
by the London police. . 

Their quiet control of amazing rushes 
of traffic is the best instance of orderly 
work that the world can show ; and 
their patient kindness is as plainly seen 
as their power of control. A corre¬ 
spondent who is visiting London sends 
us a happy illustration. 

The traffic in Rye Lane, Peckliam, 
was at its height when a big policeman 
held up his hand to enable foot pas¬ 
sengers to cross the road. Among them 
three tiny tots ran across, but one 


Two families have been living in a 
barn a mile or two from the town hall at 
Godaiming. 

The workhouse of the Smallburgh 
Union, Norfolk, has been offered for 
sale by auction. Nobody wants it. 

Champion Rat County 

Hertfordshire beat all records in the 
recent rat campaign, having paid for 
200,000 rats’ tails. 

Archbishop of Wales 

Wales is to be made into a sepState 
ecclesiastical province, and is to have 
its own archbishop. 

Tha Beggar’s Pocket 

A London shoeblack charged with 
begging had in his pockets over y 100, 
and a bank-book showing over £i \o. 

The Shortest Will 

It seems that the shortest will on 
record is not the one we gave the other 
day : “ I leave it all to her " ; for a 
reader reminds us of this one, shorter 
still: “ All to Liz.” 

Poland’s Sad Plight 

The economic condition of Poland is 
very serious, for the Polish mark, which 
should be worth about a shilling, is 
now worth less than a halfpenny, and 
the expenditure of the Polish Republic 
is eight times its revenue. 


dropped his little packet of sweets, 
which naturally scattered about a bit. 

The policeman saw the sweets and 
also the tears that began to flow down 
the little cheeks. Huge motor lorries 
and motor omnibuses were held up and 
their drivers were becoming impatient. 

“ Come on, then ! Hurry up and 
get ’em ! ” sang out the policeman, and 
the little folk joyfully darted back, and 
in a second or two were once more on 
the pavement and happy. 

Is there any wonder, asks our cor¬ 
respondent, that we love our big-hearted, 
genial London policemen ? 


The Kattegat, at the entrance to the 
Baltic, is full of floating mines tom 
loose by the recent gale. 

A hen at Cranbrook, in Kent, has laid 
an egg measuring nearly eight inches 
round, and weighing over five ounces. 

New Kind of Hotel 

All Berlin hotels being full, 2000 
visitors spend their nights in sleeping 
cars at the stations. 

Strike of Scavengers 

Rome is suffering from a scavenger’s 
strike, and the streets are full of refuse 
heaps, which form a danger to health. 

Aeroplane Stops a Train 

During a storm of wind an aeroplane 
was blown on to the railway line near 
Peterborough, and traffic was stopped 
until it could be removed. 

Heroes Everywhere 

Last year 690 persons were honoured 
by the Royal Humane Society for 
bravery in saving, or attempting to save, 
life on the Rhine, in the White Sea, in 
Mesopotamia,and in theUnitedKingdom. 

Over 500 Travellers Drowned 

The French liner Afrique, on its way 
to West Africa, sank after being battered 
by gales and running on a rock, and only 
32 people were saved out of 585 on 
board. Four British passengers were lost. 


HERO’S BOOK LOST 

ARAB PRINCE S STORY 
MISSING 

Colonel Lawrence’s Precious 
Parcel at a Station 

SERVANT GIRL AND AN 
IMMORTAL BOOK 

•Many people now know of the remark¬ 
able soldier Colonel T. E. Lawrence, 
who during the great war rallied the 
Arabs to the side of the Allies, and 
helped us to gain our great victories over 
the Turks in Mesopotamia and Palestine; 
but no one can know anything t>f him 
,without longing to hear more, for he is 
one of the most modest and wonderful 
heroes the war disclosed. His.story was 
told in My Magazine for January, a few 
copies of which are still left. 

We should have heard, much more of 
him, and from his own pen, had it not 
been for a most deplorable loss. Colonel 
Lawrence had written enough about his 
life to fill a big book, and would have 
written more, but his manuscripts have 
been lost or stolen at a London station. 

Writing a Book Twice 

A precious parcel to Colonel Lawrence 
and the world, the papers in it are wholly 
useless to anybody else, for, of course, no 
thief could try to use them in any profit¬ 
able way without being found out; but 
the loss of them disappoints tens of 
thousands, besides inflicting a bitter 
wrong on a man who has made the 
whole world his debtor. 

It is said that Colonel Lawrence is not 
likely to re-write the book. That can be 
understood when writing is not a natural 
and regular part of a man’s life. One 
who has lived through dangerous adven¬ 
tures in almost unknown lands, as 
Colonel Lawrence has, is likely to find 
writing hundreds of thousands of words 
irksome, but the task of re-writing has 
often been accepted by authors, some¬ 
times grudgingly, sometimes by choice. 

A Great Book Burned 

John Ruslrin wrote and re-wrote many 
of his writings by choice ; and his great 
contemporary, Thomas Carlyle, was 
compelled to write one of his finest 
works, “ The French Revolution,” a 
second time after he had spent a vast 
amount of devoted labour on it. 

Carlyle worked himself almost into a 
fever whenever he wrote a book, so great 
was the mass of his reading and inquiry 
before he gathered his materials. When 
his " French Revolution" was com¬ 
pleted, he took it to John Stuart Mill to 
give that good friend the pleasure of 
reading it and to receive his opinion. 

Mill left the manuscript “ lying about,” 
and a servant girl, unaware of its value, 
lighted the fires with it! Carlyle was 
poor, and Mill, who was not poor, felt 
bound to give Carlyle /100 to tide him 
over the time when he was re-writing his 
book with a heavy heart. 


WORKMAN’S CLEVER INVENTION 

A mechanical painter invented by a 
workman is now painting motor-buses, 
and doing in two and a half minutes 
what used to take two and a half hours. 
All the new London buses are to be 
painted in this way. 

MORE BOOKS 

Of the making of books there is no 
end. Last year 8622 new books were 
published in the United Kingdom, or 
906 more than in the previous year. In 
1914 there were 11,337 new books. 


NO TIME FOR LOOKERS-ON 



Setting up the new Statue of Liberty 
The Nations ; No time lor lookers-on, Sam ; lend a hand 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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UNSEEN LIFE OF 
THE SEA 

Floating Food Supply of 
the Fishes 

A GRAVEYARD COVERING 
MILLIONS OF MILES 

By a Laboratory Correspondent 

Marine Laboratory, Plymouth 

When you are out on the sea in a boat 
and look down into the water, it seems so 
clear and transparent that you can 
hardly believe that millions and millions 
of tiny animals and plants are floating 
there, invisible to your eye. 

Yet you can prove for yourself that 
this is so. Take a long net or bag made 
of any kind of cloth that water can pass 
through, keep it open at the mouth by 
a hoop of cane or iron, and tow this 
through the water for, say, ten minutes. 
Then haul it in, turn it inside out, and 
wash the contents carefully into a bottle 
full of clean sea-water. You will be 
astonished at the number and variety of 
the creatures in it. 

Pastures of the Sea 

All this floating life we call Plankton, 
from the Greek word plariktos, which 
means “ wandering ” ; and we call it so 
because it drifts about at the mercy of 
winds and tides and currents. Some of 
the animals spend all their lives in this 
way, others only part of their time. 

. The study of plankton is one of the 
most important branches of the science 
of the sea, for it forms the food of all 
fishes, either directly or indirectly. The 
success of our fisheries depends on know¬ 
ing where the fish congregate, and as 
fish naturally seek places where food is 
abundant, we have to find out all we can 
" about that food, and where and when 
and how it is distributed. 

If you look into your jar you will 
notice a greenish, cloudy appearance, 
almost like a cloud of dust. This is. the 
vegetable plankton, the diatoms—-tiny 
plants no bigger than a grain of dust ; 
in fact, some poeple call them food 
dust, while others call them the pas¬ 
tures of the sea. They are more plenti¬ 
ful in the sea than grass is on the land, 
and even more necessary to the life there. 
All the little baby fishes feed on them. 

Tiny Vegetables Like Beads 

Each diatom is enclosed in a shell 
made of two valves, which fit over each 
other like a cover over a box ; they are 
all shapes, some growing like lovely 
beads on a string, some making chains 
and floating by '’means of long threads. 

In some parts of the sea their dead 
shells form immense deposits ; in the 
Antarctic, for instance, there are ten 
million square miles of the sea bottom 
...thickly covered with diatom ooze, an 
immense graveyard of. creatures too 
small for the eye to see. 

The most plentiful kind of animal 
plankton is known as the copepods, 
which feed on the diatoms, and are in 
turn eaten by the fish. They are about 
the size of a pin’s head, nearly all ex¬ 
quisitely coloured, with brilliant ruby 
eyes and feathery spines, looking like 
fairy creatures. The one in our picture 
is plain, but it is a very' favourite dish of 
the baby fishes and of the shoals of 
herring. ” They swarm everywhere in the 
sea, and many fishes besides the herring 
feed on them. In the northern seas the 
right whale lives on them. 

Living Lamps 

There are some phosphorescent ani¬ 
mals in the plankton kingdom which 
give out a bright greenish light in the 
darkness ; two ol them are shown in our 
pictures. The ceratium occurs most fre¬ 
quently in the North Sea, and the nocti- 
luca, or nightlight, in the western seas, 
where they sometimes come in such 
enormous masses as to form a pink scum 
over the sea for miles. 

Then there are the delicate wee bells 
of the jelly-fishes, and the newly-hatched 
babies of the crabs and lobsters, darting 
about catching the copepods, besides 
myriads of other lovely creatures which 
you can find in your jar and examine 
with a lens. E. W. S. 


THE FARMER S 
CHANCE 

Will He Give Us More 
Sugar? 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 

Why English farmers have never 
grown enough sugar-beet to keep English 
factories at work making sugar for our¬ 
selves is one of the mysteries of the 
agricultural mind which no one can 
fathom. 

The English soil and climate are not 
unsuitable for the cultivation of sugar- 
beet. Germany and Austria, before the 
war, grew enough to supply 53 per cent, 
of-the-sugar imported by our country, 
and 37 per cent, came from elsewhere. 

The German and Austrian supply being 
cut off, can we wonder that sugar comes 
to us in comparatively small quantities, 
and so is dear ? 

Not only does our country need the 
sugar we might provide for ourselves, 



but the sugar-beet crop is very valuable 
as a preparation of the soil for wheat 
and other crops in later years. It will 
pay its way and clear the ground, and 
provide a useful food for livestock. 
Yet its cultivation has been neglected. 

An interesting attempt is now being 
made near Newark, in Nottinghamshire, 
to grow enough sugar-beet to keep a 
sugar factory at work, and it is hoped 
success will convince farmers that they 
are missing a great opportunity when 
they neglect the sugar crop. 

RIGHT SORT OF CLUB 

Training for the League of 
Nations 

In these days the great task before 
us all is to build up the League of 
Nations. If, as Lord Robert Cecil says, 
international co-operation is necessary 
to modern international life, the young 
people of all countries must interest 
themselves in world affairs. 

Towards that end a club has been 
formed in Glasgow in connection with 
the St. George Co-operative Society, 
the club being composed of lads who are 
keen to co-operate with their young 
comrades in other countries. 

The club is self-governing, and, 
although a little help and advice from 
adults is being given in these early 
stages, the lads hope to gain enough 
self-reliance to carry on themselves. 

Interest and enthusiasm are main¬ 
tained through hobby workshops, where 
carpentry, cobbling, and metal work 
are carried on—such work as cannot 
well be carried on at home through lack 
of space and tools. Then physical 
training, dancing, and debating are 
practised, so there is interest for the 
bovs every evening of the week. 

They have chosen the civilian kilt as 
their uniform, most authorities being 
agreed that this is the healthiest cloth¬ 
ing. Camping is to be a great summer 
attraction, and before long they hope 
to have lads from other countries to 
join them in the healthy, free life of 
the camp on the banks of Loch Lomond. 


ALPS AT WAR WITH 
SWITZERLAND 

Avalanche on Avalanche 

MOUNTAIN RIDGES CRASH 
INTO THE VALLEY 

Since the great avalanche at Davos 
a week or two ago, Switzerland has been 
suffering from a succession of these 
dreaded phenomena. It is as though 
the Alps had declared war on mankind, 
for mountains and valleys that have 
never suffered within living memory 
have one after another found themselves 
overwhelmed in the fall of hundreds of 
thousands of tons of snow and rock. 

The most terrific fall was an avalanche 
of rock at Altdorf, where, after several 
small falls, a great overhanging ridge of 
rock, measuring about 350,000 cubic feet 
and weighing something like 23,000 tons, 
broke loose and crashed on a forest, 
tearing up ^50,000 worth of growing 
timber. Fortunately, the warning sounds 
had enabled the people to get away, and 
the forest broke the avalanche. 

Whisper That Causes Havoc 

Several kinds of avalanches are known 
in Switzerland, and’most of. these have 
been experienced during the last few 
weeks. Those occurring in winter are 
the most disastrous. The powdery snow 
has little grip, and the least thing will 
start it moving. Once it has begun to 
move it gains enormous volume and 
momentum. 

The displacement of a flake of snow, or 
the vibration in the atmosphere caused 
by a quietly spoken word, has been 
known to set moving masses of snow and 
rock that have destroyed villages. This 
is the kind of snow avalanche that is 
falling now with such frequency. 

The blast of air that is driven forward 
by the crashing mass, and the tornado 
that is set up on either side of its course, 
are powerful enough to uproot trees and 
carry away houses. Sometimes the com¬ 
pressed air proves quite as destructive 
as the avalanche itself. 

Lake Bursts Upon a Valley 

Sometimes a huge mass of ice accumu¬ 
lates at a height until it is so enormous 
that it breaks loose and crashes into the 
valley, often damming up a mountain 
stream. Temporary lakes of as much as 
five million square feet are sometimes 
formed in this way, and then, when the 
barrier melts or gives way, a whole tract 
of country for twenty miles is devastated. 

Rock avalanches are, however, the 
most terrible of all if they fall on in¬ 
habited valleys, for they destroy every¬ 
thing in their way. Starting with a low 
humming sound, at their height the 
noise is as if all the artillery of the 
heavens were being let loose. 


THE BROAD ARROW 
Mark of the Nation’s Property 

The broad arrow is one of the most 
familiar signs in the world. It is the 
mark of British ownership, and besides 
being seen on every article of army 
clothing, on every army aeroplane, 
equipment, or horse, at home, it is seen 
in every British colony. 

If the Government sells any stores 
the arrow has an inverted arrow placed 
beneath it, which means that the goods 
no longer belong to the State. 

The broad arrow was the crest of 
Viscount Sydney, who, as Master General 
of the Ordnance in the reign of William 
and Mary, had it marked upon all army 
stores. Later governments continued 
the practice, and finally all Government 
property was marked with the arrow. 


EMPTYING THE HOSPITALS 

One of the largest hospitals in the 
world, the Cook County Hospital in 
Chicago, has reduced its average popu¬ 
lation by about 500 since Prohibition 
came. Where there were 30 or 40 acci¬ 
dent cases every Saturday night, there 
are now practically none. 


AMAZING JOURNEY 

LIGHT RAY TRAVELLING 
FOR CENTURIES 
From the Rise to the Fall of the 
Turk in Constantinople 
CANOPUS AND ALL ABOUT IT 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Canopus, the greatest known star in 
the heavens, is at present due south of 
Sirius, the most brilliant and nearest of 
all the stellar host above us now. 

Unfortunately, Canopus is just a little 
way below the horizon and cannot be 
seen from Britain ; it w-ould be necessary 
to go as far as the south of Europe to get 
a glimpse of this immense sun. 

Canopus does not appear as bright as 
Sirius, however, owing to his vast dis¬ 
tance, but he comes next in brilliance. 
But, actually, the amount of light 
emitted by Canopus is immensely greater 
than that of Sirius and Capella put 
together. 

It has been calculated to be 55,000 
times more than the light poured out 
by our Sun, whereas the light given 
off by the brilliant Sirius is but 48 times 
as much as our Sun’s. 

Summer’s Day on Canopus 

Canopus is, however, quite unlike 
Sirius, Rigel, or the three stars of 
Orion’s Belt, in [the materials of 
which it is composed, in age, and in the 
brightness of its surface. Canopus is, 
indeed, very much like our Sun on a far 
greater scale, for, whereas our Sun is 
886,000 miles in diameter, Canopus is 
about 33,000,000 miles. 

Were we as close to this great sun as 
to our own, a summer’s day would be 
about 55,000 times as hot, producing an 
unthinkable state of things on our little 
Earth, which would be, by comparison, 
as a minute grain of sand, scarcely visible 
at all, while Canopus would be a fiery 
incandescent globe three feet in diameter 
and only nine feet away. 

Marvel of History 

However, Canopus happens to be at a 
stupendous distance from us, 54 times 
farther than Sirius and 21,000,000 times 
farther than our Sun, whose light takes 
but eight minutes to reach us, while 
light from this giant sun takes 466 years. 
Therefore the waves of light reaching us 
from Canopus now actually left Canopus 
just after Constantinople had fallen into 
the hands of the Turks in 1453. 

Today, that is to say, when the 
Turkish Empire in Constantinople is 
tottering, we receive the light of a star 
which set out on its journey when the 
Turkish Empire in Constantinople was 
beginning ! 

Not only do these waves bring us light, 
but also heat, and it is believed that par¬ 
ticles of electricity travel through space. 

Heat of the Stars 

As to the heat from the stars, it has 
been proved that a star about as bright 
as Capella, now overhead, gives us about 
as much heat as would be obtained from 
a candle nine miles away. 

This stellar heat is, of course, only 
perceptible in most sensitive instru¬ 
ments attached to great telescopes, but 
the total heat from all the stars together 
must be a very appreciable amount, 
and this proves a wonderful thing— 
that there is no such thing as absolute 
cold throughout the universe. Therefore 
the so-called zero of space cannot be a 
real or fixed measure of absolute cold, 
but must be purely artificial or imagin¬ 
ary, for wherever we might be in space 
there is always some warmth, as there 
is always some light. G. F. M. 
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FLIES AND BEES 
BEGIN TO MOVE 

A Terrible Creature and 
Its Work 

CROWS PREPARING TO 
LEAVE FOR RUSSIA 

By Our Country Correspondent 

At any time in winter a fire lighted 
in a room that has been left unused for 
several weeks will generally bring'out a 
fly or moth that was hibernating in 
some obscure corner. 

. Now, however, it does not always 
require a fire to do this, and any sunny 
day we may find a housefly playing on 
the window panes, deceived by the 
warmth and. roused from its winter 
inactivity by the premature feeling of 
spring that often comes in February. 

The hive bees, too, are beginning to 
come abroad ; but, of course, a cold 
spell will soon send them back, and 
make the hive as silent as a tomb. 
Such signs are cheering, and the hum¬ 
ming of fly or bee, though occasional, 
speaks of the reawakening of life. 

Moth Without Wings 

If you are on the lookout you will 
see a very comrhon moth, the dotted 
border. The male has ample, flimsy 
wings, the forewings being a pale 
reddish brown and the hind a dark 
cream colour, so that it is extremely 
difficult to see him resting on a dead 
leaf, for he very closely resembles his 
surroundings. 

The female, on the other hand, has 
mere apologies for wings, and during 
the winter she has had to hide from 
hungry birds in the crevices of trees. 
The male is now looking for a mate. 

Shells picked up on the beach at 
this time of year often have a little 
round hole bored right through them. 
It was this hole that led to the death 
of the creature that formerly lived 
inside, for it was the victim of a whelk, 
the terror of other molluscs in our seas. 

Terror of the Sea 

The ribbon-like tongue of the whelk 
is a highly efficient file, and with it he 
bores through the shell of his prey and 
then empties ‘the shell through the hole. 
Before beginning operations the whelk 
fixes himself upon the shell, and then 
goes to work with an unerring skill and 
a ruthless determination. 

The greenfinches, which have been 
gathered in flocks during the past few 
weeks, are now separating as a prelimin¬ 
ary to pairing off for the nesting season. 

The hoodie, or grey, crows are getting 
a great nuisance to the'farmer, for at 
this time of year they have a nasty 
habit of attacking young lambs ; and 
the cruel manner in which they carry 
off and treat young rabbits makes them 
very unpopular with all lovers of pets. 

Newts in February 

They are very handsome birds, and 
most of them will be leaving us soon 
for Scandinavia and Russia. 

When the weather is mild in February 
it is often possible to take specimens of 
the common newt, both the immature 
young and adults with their full crests. 
The common newt is about four inches 
long, and its skin is very variable in 
colour—yellow, grey, olive, or brown, 
spotted with a darker colour. 

The male catkins of the hazel are 
beginning to lengthen in readiness to 
scatter pollen as the wind blows upon 
them. The small female flowers catch 
this pollen and produce the fine autumn 
crop of nuts.- C. R. 


LAST MONTH’S WEATHER 
LONDON RAINFALL 


Hours of sun . 

13-4 

London .. 

ins. 

3-47 

Hours of rain .. 

75'4 

Torquay .. 

>» 

5'09 

Wet days 

27 

Cardiff .. 

u 

8'64 

Dry days 

4 

Edinburgh 

jj 

344 

Warmest day .. 

29 th 

Fort William 

jj 

7’96 

Coldest day 

10 th 

Dublin 

n 

3'4S 


SCHOOL OF WHALES COMES ASHORE 



Pulling the stranded whales up on the beach. See next Column 


Boiling down the oil to refine it 


Pouring the whale oil into tanks 


KEEPING UP THE PRICE OF DIAMONDS 


Even diamonds have been rising in 
value, and it is said that many people 
have been buying them in order to have 
their wealth in' a concrete and tangible 
form in their own keeping. 

Apart from the risk of robbery, there 
was a- danger in doing this as the value 
might fall at any time ; but it is an¬ 
nounced by the South African Minister 
of Mines that the supply of diamonds 
from the Transvaal, the world’s prin¬ 
cipal source, is to be controlled in Lon¬ 
don, which means that the high price will 
be maintained, and only sufficient dia¬ 
monds placed on the market to meet the 


demand without causing a glut and a 
consequent heavy fall in value. 

The famous mines round Kimberley 
cover an area of only about 140 acres, 
but the area is probably the most valu¬ 
able for its size in the world. One mine 
alone, discovered in 1890, had by 1909 
produced 80 million pounds' worth of 
diamonds ; and in another 17 years 
raised ten tons of diamonds, valued at 
60 million pounds, which could all have 
been packed in a box five feet square 
by six feet high. 

In four of the mines over 8000 men 
are employed, 6500 being blacks. 


NATURAL FACTS OF THE DAY 

The universe moves to order like 
a clock. Sunrise and sunset, moon- 
rise and moonset, high tide at London 
Bridge, ever they come and ever they 
go, while nations rise and fall. 

Here is Nature’s time-table next week 
giverf for London from February 1. 
Black figures indicatemext day. 

Time-table of Sun, Moon, and Sea 

Sunday Tuesday Friday. 
Sunrise .. 7-42 a.m. 7-39 a.m. 7.34 a.m. 

Sunset .. 4.46 p.m. 4.49 p.m. 4.55 p.m. 

Moonrise .. 1.48 p.m. 4.19 p.m. 8.10 p.m. 

Moonset .. 5.50 a.m. 7. 4 a.m. 8.20 a.m. 

High Tide.. 11.35p.m. 1.11 p.m. 3 . 31 p.m. 

Next 
Week’s 
Moon 


NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Plant out from the seed-beds some of 
the largest plants of Ellam’s early 
cabbage, and sow seeds of the same 
kind in a warm border or in a cold 
frame. Sow also seeds of red cabbage. 

Sow radishes in a warrn, border and 
cover with litter till the plants are above 
ground, and protect at night. 

Plant and stake fruit trees of moder¬ 
ate growth which have healthy stocks. 




ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS 



Laraquette Un aigle La casquette 

Pierre a perdu sa raquette neuve 
L’aigle est le roi des oiseaux de proie 
L’ecolier porte toujours une casquette 

LES ROIS EN EXIL 

Vers la fin du dix-huitieme siecle, le 
petit bourg do Reichenau, cn Suisse, 
ouvrit une Ecole Secondaire. Le Direc- 
teur, M. Boul, cherchait un professeur 
de franfais. Un jour un jeune honime 
se presenta. Non seulement il etait 
Francais de naissance, mais aussi il se 
declarait capable d’enseigner l’anglais, 
l’allemand, la physique et la geographie. 

Comrae ses pretentions etaient mod- 
cstes et qu’il ne demandait que 1400 frs. 
d’appointements, M. Boul l’engagea. 

Ce jeune homme etait Louis-Philippe 
d’Orleans, due de Chartres, qni devint 
plus tard Roi des Franfais sous le titre 
de Louis-Pliilippe Icr. 


A BOY’S QUEER 
DISGOVERY 

EXTRAORDINARY SCENE 
IN NEW ZEALAND 

School of Whales in Distress 
150 STRANDED IN THE SURF 

Great numbers of blackfish, a medium¬ 
sized member of the whale family, have 
often come ashore on the New Zealand 
coast, but it is doubtful if ever such an 
extraordinary sight was seen as 'when, 
not long ago, a school of 150 whales 
was found stranded at a place called Je 
Arai Bluff, on the extreme north oi 
the west coast of North Island. 

They were first seen by a Maori lad 
riding along the beach. The tide, 
nearly at the full, was just beginning to 
ebb when he arrived at the Bluff, and. he 
was startled to see the black backs of 
whales stranded in the surf in every 
direction. They were blowing and 
spluttering, being still alive. 

Frightened Maori Boy 

Not knowing what they were, the boy 
was convinced that he had chanced upon 
a regular assembly of evil spirits of the 
sea, such as are known in Maori legends. 
He put spurs to his horse, but had to 
ride two miles before he passed the last of 
the spouting terrors. On arriving home 
he related his experience to his friends, 
convinced them of the truth of his adven¬ 
ture, and led out a party to investigate. 

When they arrived near Je Arai Bluff 
the tide was low', and stretching for miles 
between high-water mark and the white 
surf of the long rollers lay hundreds of 
the blackfish whales, of all sizes, from 
fifteen feet to monsters of thirty feet 
and over. Many of them were still 
alive, but their helplessness was pitiable 
to witness. Some survived for days. 

Mystery of Wounded Whales 

The blackfish, sometimes called, the 
" pilot whale " because it blindly follows 
a leader, always go about in schools; and 
we may suppose that when the leader 
ran into shallow water and got stranded 
the others blindly followed. ‘ Or perhaps 
they were driven ashore by the killer 
whale, the whale’s natural enemy, for 
many of the stranded blackfish ■ bore 
terrible cuts and slashes, as if they had 
been ripped by some monster boar. 

A count 'revealed over 150 of these 
monsters within a radius of three miles 
of Je Arai Bluff. At the Rocky Bluff 
itself the huge bodies lay fairly piled up, 
in some cases two and three together, and 
so thick as to be touching one another. 

Picnic on the Beach 

The oil of the blackfish is so valuable 
that, had these creatures come ashore 
in any other place, they would have been 
looked upon as a valuable asset; but Je 
Arai Bluff is one of the most isolated 
spots in New Zealand, and the carriage 
of plant to the spot and the cartage of 
the oil would have gone far to wipe out 
any profits the operations would yield. 
No white man considered it good enough, 
therefore, to attempt to turn the stranded 
monsters to account. 

The idea of a picnic on the glorious 
beach for several weeks appealed to the 
Maoris, however; and as Jekas, a native 
settlement of the Aupuri tribe, is not far 
from Je Arai Bluff, a number of natives 
determined to see what profit they could 
make from the whales. 

, In the end they obtained about forty 
gallon kegs of good oil, worth about £4. 
It was very creditable, considering the 
primitive plant they had. 
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A STIRRING TALE OF ADVENTURE ROUND THE WORLD 

Told by T. C. Bridges, Author o£ “ Martin Crusoe ” 
CHAPTER 50 
In Possession 


f' 1 yril caught hold of Mr. Trench’s 
arm. 

" We must get her out at once.” 
His usual calm had failed him; 
he was trembling. 

“ Steady, my lad,” Mr. Trench 
answered; and his usually harsh 
voice was extraordinarily gentle. 
“ We cannot afford to take chances. 
We must settle with Bleak and the 
Chinaman before we do anything 
else. With Gregor here to help us 
it won’t take long.” 

" The little girl won’t take no 
harm for just a few minutes longer, 
sir,” said Gregor-. “I’d better leave 
the searchlight on, hadn’t I, Mr. 
Trench ? ” 

" Much better.” As he spoke the 
big man glanced at the opening 
through which the beam was 
directed. “ No, that’s not big 
enough for them to get through," 
he said, " even if they had a 
ladder." 

" Which they ain’t, sir,” said 
Gregor, and rose. 

" Now' for Bleak,” he said. 
" And I’ll tell you, Mr. Trench, 
there isn’t nothing will please me 
better than to get square with that 
swab. He’s one o’ Kent’s kind. 
1 can’t size him up better’n that.” 

Gregor grinned as he started 
towards the ladder head. It was 
sufficiently plain . that he had 
scores of his own to settle with the 
man Bleak. 

Presently all four were back in 
the great hall where the brand new 
electric lamps flung their hard 
glitter on the dim pictures of a for¬ 
gotten civilisation. 

“ This way, sir,” Gregor said, 
leading them across the sloping floor 
to the eastern side of the hall. 

Here a large portion of the 
ancient'building had been parti¬ 
tioned off, forming different rooms. 

“ This here’s the dormitory for 
us men,” said Gregor, in a low 
voice. " Next is Kent’s-room, but 
that’s locked. Then there’s the 
kitchen, and, last of all, the engine- 
room. Go quiet. I see as Bleak’s 
got the door open.” 

He paused. " I’ll go first, sir,” 
he said. “ He won’t think anything 
of it if he sees me.” 

He chuckled silently, and passed 
on to the door from which came a 
hot glare of light, a strong reek of 
oil, and the deep-toned hum of a 
powerful dynamo. 

Mr. Trench motioned the boys to 
keep back, and took his stand just 
outside the door. 

" What's up with you, Gregor ? 
What do you want here ? ” came 
a hard, hostile voice from within. 

“ You got too big a load on, 
Bleak,” answered Gregor. “ That’s 
what I come to tell you. You’ll 
be fusing the plugs next thing, you 
know. I told you of it before.” 

Bleak swore savagely. “ You 
got the cheek to talk to me like 
that ! Think you knows more’n 
me, I suppose. Take your ugly 
face out o’ this, or I’ll make it so 
your mother wouldn’t know it.” 

There was the sound of hasty 
steps on the stone floor.. Then -with 
his uncanny quickness Mr. Trench 
was inside, and “ Hands up ! ” 
came his quick, sharp order. 

Cyril stepped in behind, and Tim 
followed. There stood Bleak, a 
huge fellow with the chest and arms 


of a gorilla, and a great hairy face. 
But his long arms were above his 
head, and he was helpless. 

“ Bit of a surprise for you, eh, 
Bleak ? ” jeered Ben Gregor. “ But 
keep them hands up, or there’ll 
likely be an accident. This gent’s 
the best shot in Africa, bar none.” 

" You dirty traitor ! ” bellowed 
Bleak, in a passion of rage. " I’ll 
see you fed to them eels in the lake 
afore I’m a day older. Ay, and 
you, too, you fellow with the gun." 

“ That will do,” said Mr. Trench 
sharply. “ Tie him up, Ben, and 
make a good job of it.” 

Gregor did the tying with all a 
sailor’s skill and swiftness, and with 
evident pleasure. Cyril breathed 
more freely once he realised that 
this formidable brute was at last 
helpless. 

Having deposited Bleak on the 
floor in a corner, Gregor proceeded 
to cut out the dynamo. “ There’s 
plenty o’ juice left to carry on," he 
said. “ This here’s only for the 
searchlight, and it don’t make 
no odds if she goes out. Now we’ll 
see to the Chink, but he won’t give 
no trouble. One master’s as good 
as another to a chap like him.” 

They found Chin Su busy over a 
neatly blackleaded stove in a 
kitchen which was as modern and 
tidy as if it belonged to a suburban 
villa. As Ben had prophesied, there 
was no need for violent methods. 

“ This gent’s your new boss, 
Chin. Savvy ? ” said Ben. “ He’ll 
be an easier one than Kent, and pay 
your wages just the same, so there’s 
no call for you to worry.” 

There may have been some faint 
shade of surprise in Chin Su's 
almond eyes as they rested on Mr. 
Trench. But, if so, the look was 
gone as soon as it had come. 

" Me savvy,” said the Chinaman ; 
and bent again to his cooking. 

“ Some cook he is, too,” ob¬ 
served Ben; but Cyril cut him 
short. 

" Stella,” he said. " We must 
find her now.” 

“ That’s so,” agreed Ben. “ Come 
right along. I’ll show you.” 

As they crossed the great hall sud¬ 
denly shouts sounded outside. 

“ That’s Mark and Jonas," ob¬ 
served Ben coolly. “ Most like 
the searchlight’s gone out on ’em.” 

CHAPTER 51 

The Glass-room 

A ware that the two ruffians were 
quite helpless, the others did 
not bother their heads about them, 
but hurried after Ben down the 
sloping floor towards the lake side 
of the vast builidng. 

“ Tipsy sort o’ place, ain’t it, 
sir ? ’’ observed Ben. “ When I first 
came here I always had a nasty 
feeling as if it -was all a-going to 
slide into that great pit of a lake. 
But I got over that now. I reckon 
it’s been like this for maybe a hun¬ 
dred years past.” 

“ A thousand for all we know,” 
answered Mr. Trench. " There is no 
sign of any recent slip. Is this the 
way down ? " . 

Ben had stopped at a large square 
opening in the floor. By the light 
overhead they saw a flight of massive 
stone steps leading down into the 
depths beneath. 

“ Yes, sir. What they calls the 
glass-room is down below here. 
No, there ain’t no need for a light. 
Kent’s had the whole place fitted 


with electric. Looks to me like he 
means to stay here for always.” 

“ Does he ? ” said Mr. Trench 
grimly, and stalked away down the 
steps. 

Beneath was a passage—a wide 
gallery floored and roofed with 
Cyclopean slabs. On either side 
were square openings into great 
underground chambers which, per¬ 
haps,. in the old days had been 
granaries or treasuries. But there 
was no time to explore these now. 
Ben led straight on down the 
passage, which, like the floor 
above, sloped towards the lake. 

At the end they came to a door— j 
a rough, but solid, door of sawn 
planks. 

" This here is the glass room,” 
said Ben, as he pulled back the 
heavy bolt which fastened it. 

Mr. Trench pushed Cyril forward. 

“ You go first,” he said. “ She 
knows you.” 

And Cyril, with his heart fairly 
thumping, went quietly forward 
into a large stone chamber. The 
great bare place was brilliant 
with electric light, which showed 
every chisel mark on the ancient 
stones. 

For a moment Cyril stood quite 
still. The first thing he saw was 
that a part of the wall opposite 
to the door had been replaced 
with glass—glass of immense thick¬ 
ness. The strong light shining 
through it showed beyond it the 
clear green waters of the mysterious 
lake. The whole place was beneath 
the level of the lake, and the 
window was like a ship’s scuttle, 
an immense circular porthole. 

All this. Cyril took in at a glance, 
but without really thinking of it. 
The next instant his eyes were 
fixed on a small, hard-looking 
little bed which stood opposite 
to the porthole. It was clamped 
to the floor, so that it could not 
be m#ved. And in the bed, its 
head covered with a sheet, lay a 
slim little figure. There was a 
powerful electric lamp almost 
over the bed, tilted so that its 
rays fell full on the green glass 
of the porthole. 

Cyril stepped forward quickly; 
then stopped. There was no 
movement from the bed. It was 
Stella, of course; but was she 
alive ? Why did she lie so dread¬ 
fully still ? 

" Stella ! ” he said, and his voice 
was curiously weak and hoarse. 
" Stella ! ” 

There was a movement from the 
bed. Very slowly the sheet was 
pushed back by two small hands 
which were sadly thin and white. 
A mass of fair hair became visible, 
and then—then Stella’s face. 

At sight of Cyril her hands 
dropped, her blue eyes opened 
wide; but she lay still as if frozen, 
staring in utter silence. 

“ Stella! ” said Cyril again. 
" Stella, it’s Cyril! Don’t you 
know me ? ” 

Still she stared. 

“ No. I’ve seen you before, and 
it wasn’t you,” she said, in a thin, 
sad little voice. “ It’s just another 
dream.” 

, Cyril came forward. 

“ I'll soon show you if it’s a 
dream, Stella,” he said; and, 
stooping over her, flung his arms 
round her and kissed her. 

She gasped. 

“ It’s you ! It’s really you at 
last! Oh, Cyril 1 ” 

She burst into tears, and Cyril 
held her tight and stroked her hair. 

Presently her sobs ceased. She 
stiffened. 

“ Where is Kent ? ” she de¬ 
manded. 

“ Gone off in his airship. Don’t 
you worry about him, Stella. He 
shan’t hurt you any more. Tim's 
here with me, and Mr. Trench, 
a friend of ours, and Ben Gregor. 
You’re quite safe.” 

“ And uncle, is he here ? ” 

“ Not far off. We have a big 
airship—a bigger one than Kent's. 
Now dress yourself, dear, and 
come up out of this.” 

" I am dressed, Cyril. I never 


dared take my things off here. 
Somehow I always felt they 
would get in sooner or later.” 

“ Who—what are you talking 
about ? ’’ 

Stella shivered again and pointed. 
Cyril, following the direction of 
her pointing finger, looked towards 
the scuttle. He started and stood 
staring. 

“ Ugh ! ” he muttered. 

The sight was enough to make 
anyone quake. . Exactly opposite 
the scuttle, and with its nose 
close against it, was a creature so 
horrible that it hardly seemed 
possible it could belong to earth. 
It was eel-like in shape, quite 
15 feet in length, and of a 
brilliant green colour. Its head 
was long and pointed, and its 
mouth armed with rows of white 
teeth looking sharp as needles. 

All down its back ran a fringe 
of fin spined like that of a cat¬ 
fish, but its eyes—they were 
the dreadful part of it. Long, 
narrow, and black as jet, they had 
a look of cold and deadly malice 
impossible to describe. 

" What a brute ! ” gasped Cyril. 
“ And—and there's another ! ” 

“ There are heaps of them ! ” 
said Stella, still clinging to him. 

“ And Kent leaves you alone 
here ! ” exclaimed Cyril; and Stella 
had never before heard that tone 
in his voice. 

It was like 'a man’s voice, cold 
and deadly. 

Without another word, he picked 
her up bodily. Stella liad always 
been a slim little thing ; now she 
was painfully thin, and Cyril 
carried her with hardly an effort. 
Holding her in his arms like a 
baby, he marched straight out 
of the place, right up the passage 
and up the stairs. The others 
followed him in silepce. 

At the top he turned to them. 

" You saw it ? " he asked. 

“ I did that,” Tim answered; 
and his smalt face was as set as 
Cyril’s own. ,“ Sure, a man that can 
do a thing like that shall have 
no mercy from you or me, Cyril.” 

“No; I don’t think we shall 
be - too tender with the gentleman 
once we catch him,” said Mr. 
Trench drily. “ But for the present 
the thing is to get out of this. 
Gregor, how are we to do it ? ’’ 

" If there’s a boat at the water- 
gate we can take that,” Gregor 
answered. “ I’ll go and see.” 

He started, and the others 
followed. 

The hall -was of enormous extent. 
It was quite a long walk through 
the forest of columns supporting 
the roof before they reached the 
wall next the lake. Here was 
another great square doorway 
similar to the one in front, but, 
owing to the strange tilting of 
the whole building, the floor of 
this was under water, and the 
water filled all the lower end of 
the hall. 

A rough, but strongly-built, pier 
spanned the deep, stili pool and 
reached the entrance. 

Gregor pulled up short. 

“ No luck, sir,” he said to 
Mr. Trench. “ Both the boats are 
away. They’re over by the float.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


NOTES AND QUERIES 

What Is Scot-free ? Scot is 
an old word for a tax or payment, 
and when we say a person escapes 
scot-free we mean he has got off 
without payment or penalty. 

What does Sub Judiee mean? 

Sub judiee is Latin for “ under 
the judge," and is a phrase used 
in reference to a case in which 
evidence has been heard but the 
j udge has not yet given a decision. 
When a case is sub judiee it may 
not be commented on in the 
newspapers. 

What does F.R.C.P. mean? 

The .initials F.R.C.P. after a 
man’s name mean that he is a 
Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 
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Five-Minute Stdry 

OLD JAMS1E 

Ai.d Jamsie lived sixty years 
^ ago, and for forty long 
years he had driven the water- 
cart along the streets of a big 
English town. • 

Everybody knew Jamsie, and 
he was always a welcome sight, 
for sixty years ago big towns 
were dirtier than they are now, 
and proud hou’sewives liked to 
see the clean water spouting 
from Jamsie’s old curved cart 
along their streets; and on hot 
days the children ran behind to 
have pleasant little shower-baths. 

Jamsie’s horse was almost 
as ancient as himself—Liza, an 
old white mare, who was always 
the most gaily-beribboned and 
flower-decorated creature in the 
town on May Days. Tamsie saw 
to that. : 

The water-carrier lived in the 
tiniest cottage, just large enough 
to hold him and his old wife, 
and Tom, the black cat. 

Liza, his faithful old mare, 
had a lean-to stable by the house, 
and to tell the truth she was 
better housed than her master. 

There was only one thing that 
ever upset Jamsie—the thought 
that anyone else would ever 
drive the water-cart. 

But old bones sometimes ache, 
and there came a day when 
Jamsie lay groaning on his bed, 
“ took with the rheumatics 
summat cruel,” as his old wife 
explained to the neighbours. 

Fortunately it had rained in 
the night, so Jamsie had no 
water-cart to worry about, and 
he allowed himself to bs nursed. 

But the next day the wind 
blew from the east, and on the 
next the dust lay thick every¬ 
where. 

“ Not an ache or a pain 
troubles me, missus,” announced 
Jamsie. “ I’ll get up now.” 

“ Not fora fortune you won’t! ” 
cried his wife. “ Bob Beckett 
will drive the cart tomorrow— 
so just you bide still ! " 

Bob Beckett !—a careless lad 
who would waste good water and 
lay a whip across old Liza’s back. 
Jamsie groaned with anguish at 
the thought, and went to sleep 
with his head full of outwitting 
his wife and Bob Beckett. 

Just after midnight Jamsie 
rose, unheard by his wife, for 
she worked hard all day and slept 
soundly. He went down the 
little stair to Liza’s stable, where 
the mare stood comfortably 
dozing. 

Jamsie dragged out the cart 
and harnessed Liza. Then he 
started off for his water-supply. 

The next morning early risers 
were astonished to find the 
streets wet and glistening, and 
all the dust nicely laid. 

“ Why, the water-cart’s been 
out—old Jamsie must feel jollier 
than ever ! ” they cried. 

But as the day wore on the old 
fellow became more famous than 
ever, for his indignant, though 
rather proud, wife had a won¬ 
derful tale to tell. 

Jamsie, who had been a som¬ 
nambulist in his youth, had 
watered every street in the town 
in his sleep ! 
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£%£irth and ^Merriment Will Lengthen Your Life 





D1 MERRYMAN 

"What’S the matter with your 
brother ? I see he’s got his 
hand in a sling.” 

“ Reckless driving.” 

“ Motor cycle ? ” 

“No; nail” 

0 B H 
The Farmer’s Sheep 
A faraver was asked how many 
sheep he had, 

“ Well,” he replied, “ if I had as 
many more and half as many more 
and two sheep and a half, I should 
have just twenty.” How many 

Sheep had he ? Answer next week 

0 0 0 
WHY did the tree-bough ? 

Because it saw the inkstand. 
0 0 0 
Catching Himself Up 
'J'HERF, was a man fcpm Yankee- 
land 

Who round a chestnut tree 
Did run so fast that it is said 
His own back he could see. 

0 0 0 

Is Your Name Hodge ? 

'fins is an early nickname for the 
Norman name of Roger, which 
means “ spear of fame,” and was 
given to some brave warrior who per¬ 
formed exploits with this weapon. 
0 0 0 

PICTURES THAT ANSWER 
QUESTIONS 

How Does a Railway Buffer Work? 



The round plate o£ steel is attached to 
powerful springs inside an outer casing, 
and here the blow is broken 
0 0 0 
Tongue-Twister 

'J'HOUGH the tough cough and hic¬ 
cough plough me through 
O’er life’s dark lough, my course I 
still pursue. 


Do You Live in Westmorland? 
Westmorland means the land 
belonging to the people of the 
moors in the West. 

0 0 0 
A man set up shop at Kilowen, 

But found' there wasn’t much 
doing, 

In three weeks or more 
He took fifteen and four, 

Then thought it was time to be going. 
000 
Waiting for a Drink 
Stranger in America: “ Can I 
get a drink in this town ? ” 
Native: “ Yes, if you’ll hang 
around a while.” 

Stranger: “ About how long? ” 

. Native: “ Until Congress changes 
the Constitution,” 

0 0 0 

What Is It? 

Cato and Chloe, combined well 
together, 

Make a drink not amiss in very 

cold weather. Solution next week 
0 0 0 

How Many Do You Know? 
Many words have many meanings. 

It is a good game to take a 
word and try to write down all its 
meanings. 

Take, for example, the word 
break. How many meanings can 
you think of ? We can think of 
over a dozen. Here are a few 
of them; 

Break—to snap 
Break—a mistake 
Break—in cricket 
Break—a rocky fissure 
Break—in billiards 
Break—the angle of a hat’s brim 
Now see how many more you can 
write down. 

000 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What are These Things ? 

The inside of a railway carriage 
by the door, and grains and central 
stalk of a blade of wheat. 

All the Figures Equal One 

This is how the figures are arranged: 

+ MS = i 


3 A 

70 


Jacko Has a Happy Thought 

TT had been snowing hard all day, and everyone was shivering 
' and crowding round the fire. 

At supper Brother Adolphus said : 

“ Ugh ! it is cold l I must get myself a hot-water bottle.” 

Jacko burst out laughing. 

“ Like to borrow my night-cap ? ” he asked, and then 
dodged neatly when his brother leaned across the table to box 
his ears. 

He missed Jacko, but caught a cup and sent it with a crash 
to the floor. 

That made Mrs. Jacko cross, and Jacko was sent out of the 
room in disgrace. 

He wandered upstairs and into his brother’s bedroom, 
and looked round. 

The cat was lying on the bed. Jacko grinned as a happy 
thought came into his head. He picked up the cat, popped it 
into.the bed, arranged the sheets carefully’, and disappeared. 

Adolphus was not long getting into bed that night. He 
tucked the clothes in well, and snuggled down. 

“ Upon my word, the bed’s as warm as toast! ” he ex¬ 
claimed ; “I do believe the Mater has found me a hot- 
water-” - 

And then he gave a yell, and leapt out again as if he had 
been shot. 

“ Help ! I’m being murdered ! ” he cried. 

It was only Pussy’s claws—the poor thing woke up in a 
fright, and was as scared as Adolphus. 

“ I couldn’t find a hot-water bottle,” called Jacko sweetly 
from the door, “ so I put the cat in.” 

“ You young scoundrel! ” cried Adolphus, rushing at him ; 
“ just wait till I catch you ! ” 

But he didn’t get the chance, for Jacko took to his heels, 
and was off like greased lightning. 




Hoify Toify and Molly Coddle 

Hoity and Molly have run away from a grumpy aunt to 
find their parents. They join a circus, and meet a Cannibal, 
a Giant, and a Dwarf who threatens Molly. 

CHAPTER 17 

A S you may guess, the Dwarf’s threat frightened Molly very 
much. She would have told Aunt Sarah, but she 
thought it would only make Mr. Rivers angrier than ever. 

Hoity gave her another trouble that morning, by saying: 
“ We won’t go to Africa. We’ll stop here.” 

” Stop here ! ” she gasped. 

“ With the show,” said Hoity. “ I’m going to be an actor.” 



The mournful face of Eustace waa 
bobbing over the Dwarf’s shoulder 


TheOiantthrustout his arm,caught 
the penny, and softly closed the door 


At that moment Rags unexpectedly appeared, leaping round 
her. He seemed mad with joy to be with her again. 

Later, when Uncle George and all the party were preparing 
to continue their journey, she saw the Dwarf on the steps of 
his caravan, and, though he glared fiercely, she went up bravely. 

“ I’m sorry I annoyed you,” she began ; “ but I did not 
really say what you thought I did.” 

“ Well, then, look here ! ” cried the Dwarf. “ I’m much 
nicer than those big, ugly brutes. Promise you won’t speak 
to them any more and I’ll forgive you.” 

But while he was speaking Molly could see the bulging, 
anxious eyes of Ping-Pong peeping round the door, and the 
mournful face of the Giant bobbing over his shoulder. 

" Let me be friends with all of you,” Molly begged. “ If 
you are kind to them-” 

“ Kind ! ” Mr. Rivers laughed horribly. “ I’ll skin them ! 
I’ll break them in little bits ! Well, have it your own way, and 
I shall do what I said I would tomorrow, or I’ll kill your dog! ” 

" Oh, not Rags ! ” exclaimed Molly. 

" One or the other,” insisted the Dwarf. " I’ll throw up a 
penny—heads it’s you, tails it’s him.” He spun the coin high 
in the air. In a flash the Giant thrust out his arm, caught 
8 the penny as it soared, drew it in, and softly closed the door. 
“ Where did that fall ? ” asked the Dwarf, gazing down. 
Molly did not tell him. And luckily Uncle George 
hurried round just then, and bundled Mr.' Rivers into the 
caravan, for they were ready to start. 

As Molly moved away to join Aunt Sarah and Daisy, she 
heard a whistle, and there was Mr. Rivers's head hanging out 
of the window. He made a hideous face, and said : 

“ I don’t know whether it was heads or tails, so I shall have 
to kill both of you ! ”, 

More of Hoity Toily next week ■ 



He leapt out as if he had been shot 


Who Was She ? 

The Maiden Queen 

The life of a princess three 
A or four centuries ago was 
not a very happy one, and in 
the case of one poor little girl 
it was less happy than usual; 
for the king, her father, was a 
cruel man, and when she was 
little more than two years old 
he cut off her mother’s head 
and declared his daughter should 
never come to the throne. 

She had a famous scholar 
as tutor, and when she was 
only 13 could write excellent 
letters in English and Italian. 
Before she was 17 she was 
perfect in Latin, Greek and 
French, and knew something of 
several other European lan¬ 
guages. In addition, she studied 
philosophy and rhetoric, divinity 
and history, poetry and music. 

After her father died her step¬ 
brother came to the throne, 
and then her step-sister, who 
did not love the princess. The 
girl was now imprisoned, and 
came near to losing her life, 
which was, however, saved by 
her brother-in-law. 

At last the step-sister died, 
and then, at the age of 25-, the 
princess came to the throne. 
She continued her studies with 
her tutor, and had now de¬ 
veloped a wonderful ability for 
dealing with affairs. Enemies 
within and without threatened 
her life and throne, and a gigan¬ 
tic effort to invade her country 
was triumphantly defeated. 

This queen had all the 
strength and ability of a man. 
She made her country greater 
than it had ever been before, 
and foreign nations feared and 
respected her. 

Above all, her reign was the 
golden age of literature for her 
country, some of the greatest 
poets who have ever . lived 
flourishing in her day. 

Unfortunately, she was ex¬ 
tremely vain, and was bitterly 
jealous of those of greater phys¬ 
ical attractions than her own.. 

She had several offers of mar¬ 
riage from kings and heirs to 
thrones, but refused them all; 
and when her statesmen, who 
were always chosen for their 
ability, urged her to’marry, she 
replied that she was wedded to 
her people, and for children she 
had her subjects. 

The darkest blot on lier career 
was her treatment of a rival 
queen, whom she kept im¬ 
prisoned for years and finally 
executed. But the times were 
dangerous, and this imprisoned 
queen was the 
centre of many 
plots against 
the other, 
so we must 
not judge 
too harshly. 

After a long' 
and brilliant 
reign, she 
passed away at the age of 69. Here 
is her portrait. Who was she ? 

Last Week’s Name—Sir Humphry Davy 
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DOGS FOR THE SOUTH POLE • TRAIN DRIVEN BY PROPELLER JOHNNY GORILLA 



Train driven by an aeroplane propeller—It travels 50 
miles an hour, and will run between Berlin and Hamburg 





Johnny Gorilla as a valet—He is still living 
in London, and can unlace his mistress's boots 


The ridiculous craze for pets—An armadillo 
which goes about with its mistress in London 



Extra rations for an old friend—The dromedary at the 
Zoo receives a welcome morsel from two boy admirers 


An anxious time at the Terrier Show in London— 
Two candidates awaiting the judge’s decision 


A land yacht in London—A little man get3 
up speed by hoisting a sail on his scooter 



The tornado in England—Remarkable damage 
done at an hotel at Eastbourne in the recent gale 



Learning to row on a London roof—A luncheon 
hour pastime seventy feet above the streets 



Cambridge practising for the University boat race—This year’s race, 
will be the first with properly-trained crews since the war broke out 


Dogs for the South Pole—These little creatures, whose ancestors went out to the Arctic, 
are being trained to drag sledges for the aeroplane expedition to the Antarctic 
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